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SCIENTIFIC FREEDOM" 
By EDGAR A. DOLL 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 


E hold our meeting this year in 


a time of national apprehen- 
sion and insecurity in which our preoc- 
cupation with academic problems seems 
trivial and unreal. As the shadows of 
national calamities converge upon us 
from all directions we see our country 
as the only remaining haven in which 
one may still engage in the pursuit of 
knowledge unhampered by political ex- 
pediency or nationa! disintegration. Lib- 
erty of thought, speech and action are 
still ours, but the menace to this pre- 
cious heritage grows daily more omi- 
nous. Can we in these circumstances 
continue to pursue unconcernedly our 
petty personal interests, or must we for 
a space defer these objectives in order 
to preserve them at all? 

It is easy to take our political liberty 
for granted and forget that our scien- 
tific freedom has been won at bitter cost 
over many centuries. Dare we complac- 
ently assume that if our national wel- 
fare is disturbed our professional inter- 
est will not be thereby affected? On the 


1 Presidential Address, American Associa- 
tion for Applied Psychology, read at Evanston 
Illinois, September 3, 194i.' (Contributions of 
The Training School at Vineland, New mags 
Department of Research, Series 1941, No. 9. 
Manuscript submitted August, 1941.) 


contrary, it seems obvious that scientific 
freedom cannot survive without political 
freedom, and that political freedom 
must include liberty of conscience. 

We have seen science dominated at 
one time or another by political despots, 
by national interest, by religious big- 
otry, and by the autocratic control of 
entrenched scientific authority itself. 
The unremitting resistance to these ar- 
bitrary barriers to freedom of thought 
has bettered the lot of mankind through- 
out the world. Our scientific forebears 
have established a tradition, on the pres- 
ervation of which depends the future 
progress of mankind as a whole as well 
as the progress of knowledge itself. 

It is obvious that there can be no sci- 
entific freedom without domestic liber- 
ty, and no domestic liberty without na- 
tional security. Two major political 
philosophies of national unity reflect 
these aspirations. In the democratic 
state, power is retained by the people 
in a representative system of self-gov- 
ernment. Here the desire for personal 
freedom leads to fear of central govern- 
ment since the associated concept of po- 
litical liberty depends upon a minimum 
of civil interference with the individual 
pursuit of happiness. In the autocratic 





state, authority is heavily centralized in 
a powerful leader of individually sub- 
servient people. Fear of national disin- 
tegration or desire for imperialistic con- 
quest dictate such a form of govern- 
ment. However labeled, most systems of 
national order may be subsumed under 
either of these major patterns. 

We in this country are clearly com- 
mitted to a democratic political philoso- 
phy. We desire a minimum of authori- 
tarian control of self-expression. We 
hope to pursue our ways and purposes 
unhampered by artificial restraints to 
personal independence. This includes 
freedom of conscience in the search for 
truth without dictation from others. 
While willing and wishing to serve our 
country, we resist extreme governmen- 
tal dominance. Although submitting to 
an orderly society, we set limits on our 
subservience to dictatorial control of 
our lives, homes and work. That others 
may prefer a different mode of life and 
government we acknowledge, tolerate 
and respect so long as that culture pat- 
tern does not infringe with undue stress 
upon our own. 

Assuming that our scientific freedom 
depends upon national and political 
liberty, we have in consequence a dual 
interest, namely, the patriotic preserva- 
tion of our form of society and also the 
professional protection of our free spirit 
and unhampered opportunities for so- 
cial progress. These concerns require 
a willingness to participate without 
stint in the service of our country both 
as citizens and as scientists. We must 
be prepared to forego temporarily the 
even tenure of peaceful civil and pro- 
fessional life in order to preserve the 
interests of our country and our pro- 
fessional careers. The question there- 
fore is not merely one of duty or self- 
sacrifices but rather how to make our- 
selves and our talents available to the 
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best advantage through the avenues of 
our science. To this end may I suggest 
some of the directions in which we can 
apply psychology for the national wel- 
fare. 

The already extensive development of 
professional psychology in this country 
is now represented in at least six pro- 
fessional societies which encompass the 
major fields of psychological instruc- 
tion, research and application. Fortu- 
nately few professional antagonisms 
exist within these groups. What is now 
needed is an effective coordination of 
these interests for developing a complete 
program for capitalizing all our re- 
sources. 

Essential to the development of such 
a purpose are, first a careful blueprint 
of fields and services, second an effective 
assignment of professional personnel, 
and third an adequate program of perti- 
nent training and research. For this we 
need a representative planning commit- 
tee whose functions would be: (1) to 
prepare an over-all program of coordi- 
nated psychological activities, (2) to or- 
ganize appropriate subcommittees to 
deal with specific fields, (3) to develop 
suitable training centers, and (4) to ob- 
tain effective cooperation and action. 

It is relatively easy to conceive such 
a program in terms of military psychol- 
ogy alone because of the immediate need 
for national defense by force of arms. 
But such limited interest is obviously 
much too shortsighted in the kind of 
emergency which now confronts us. To- 
day’s war is fought on civilian home 
fronts as well as on military battle 
fronts. Its success depends upon equip- 
ment, supply and morale on both of 
these fronts. And if ultimate victory and 
domestic peace are to mean anything, 
we must anticipate post-war reconstruc- 
tion. 

At least five major areas of psycho- 
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logical usefulness must therefore be en- 
compassed in our total program. These 
are: (a) the armed forces, (b) business 
and industry, (c) agriculture, (d) home 
defense, and (e) psychology itself. Ex- 
panding these major fields somewhat 
briefly, we find four major departments 
within the military forces, namely, the 
army, the navy, the marine corps, and 
the correlated air services. In the field of 
industry we are concerned with manu- 
facture, merchandising and distribu- 
tion. Under agriculture we have also 
production and distribution. In the field 
of home defense some of the larger 
areas may be set forth as general em- 
ployment, maintenance of law and or- 
der, preservation of family life, man- 
agement of civil transportation and 
communication, and the prospect of ulti- 
mate social readjustment. Finally we 
must consider the welfare problems of 
psychology itself both during the emer- 
gency and afterward. The major areas 
here are instruction, research and appli- 
cation involving both the expansion and 
the preservation of our science and the 
welfare of its members. 

The major services of psychology in 
such a comprehensive program permit of 
almost indefinite elaboration since they 
involve all problems of human aptitude 
and behavior. Among the more immedi- 
ate we may enumerate: (a) selection, 
classification and training of personnel 
in all of the above mentioned areas, (b) 
preservation of civil and military mo- 
rale, (c) the general conservation of hu- 
man resources, and (d) research bear- 
ing on the application of existing knowl- 
edge and the development of new serv- 
ices. It should be noted that these inter- 
ests impinge upon each of the broad 
areas with reference to the activities 
concerned and the individuals engaged 
in them. 

To accomplish these purposes we need 


a detailed plan of organization. We must 
economize our resources by using them 
to the best advantage, applying our 
techniques first of all to ourselves and 
our specialties. We must employ all the 
ideas and methods which will lead to 
the most effective utilization of talent. 
This includes attention to motivation, 
guidance, training, and efficient opera- 
tion. 

On the side of personal appraisal we 
must be concerned with talent for pro- 
fessional leadership, individual person- 
ality or character, special aptitude or 
disability, educational and occupational 
prerequisites, d2gree of intelligence and 
skill, and such negative topics as dis- 
ability and deficiency. 

Some of the fields of specialization 
through which our purposes may be ac- 
complished might be differentiated as 
general and theoretical, experimental 
and statistical, social and educational, 
clinical and industrial. Each of these 
has its subdivisional specializations and 
common to all are many particular prob- 
lems. Each field should be expanded 
through appropriate subgroups of rec- 
ognized specialists. 

It is neither necessary nor feasible in 
this address to amplify such a broad 
program of a complete exploitation of 
psychology for the national welfare. 
Each of you will immediately think of 
particular elaborations suggested by 
your own talents, experiences, or inter- 
ests. The Emergency Committee in Psy- 
chology which has been representing 
the major psychological societies of this 
country for the past year with gratify- 
ing results should be continued, expand- 
ed or reorganized so as to encompass a 
much more comprehensive consideration 
of psychology and psychological services 
as a whole than has yet been put for- 
ward. From the information at hand, the 
Emergency Committee has earnestly and 
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successfully engaged in the improvement 
and use of psychological techniques and 
points of view with special reference to 
military psychology. Individual mem- 
bers of that Committee and other psy- 
chologists have already contributed 
much on morale and industrial problems 
as well as to other needs. Under the 
circumstances, that Committee could 
hardly do more than consider the par- 
ticular issues with which they were im- 
mediately confronted. The very immi- 
nence of these necessities has prevented 
the Emergency Committee from devel- 
oping the more comprehensive program 
proposed above. 

Following from these necessities is 
the need for specialized training of 
psychologists beyond the present limits 
of individual education and experience 
in order to increase professional use- 
fulness in the situations to which such 
psychologists might best be assigned, 
so that if or when a sudden or over- 
whelming demand for psychological 
service should become evident we should 
not be caught unprepared. And if such 
a demand should not develop, or if the 
need should be altered by later events, 
then the consequences of such a pro- 
gram would still be highly beneficial to 
psychology and our national welfare by 
the very exposition of our resources 
and their effective organization for civil 
life in times of peace. 

It may clarify these proposals to il- 
lustrate with a single example how such 
a ramified program might operate. Let 
us consider for this purpose the ques- 
tion of mental deficiency, a problem 
with which I am relatively familiar and 
the importance of which has been rec- 
ognized by the Emergency Committee 
in Psychology in the appointment of a 
subcommittee for exploring its perva- 
sive influences. To begin with, it is neces- 
sary that the academic knowledge on 


mental deficiency be expanded in terms 
of its practical social significance. 
Agreements must be reached on the 
most useful concept and definition of 
mental deficiency, and improvements 
must be made in the methods of detec- 
tion, classification and social disposition. 

Current psychological orientation on 
this problem is represented more effec- 
tively in this Association than in the re- 
lated national psychological societies. 
Correlation should be effected between 
the members of these associations and 
the American Association on Mental De- 
ficiency, and with such related societies 
as the International Council for the 
Study of Exceptional Children, the 
Special Class Section of the N.E.A., the 
American Psychiatric Association, the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, 
the American Prison Association, and 
those other national groups which have 
a vital concern in this question. 

In developing more satisfactory meth- 
ods of recognizing mental deficiency in 
given cases it is obviously necessary to 
expand the present psychological con- 
cept beyond th- limits of mere level of 
intelligence or I.Q. by the inclusion of 
other significant characteristics which 
have been or can be reduced to measure- 
ment. It is also necessary to develop 
satisfactory methods for measuring the 
social competence of mental defectives 
and their educational and occupational 
attainments. It is equally important to 
design effective methods of obtaining 
and evaluating history data and the 
measurement of personality character- 
istics. Screening devices must be estab- 
lished for rapid segregation of persons 
suspected of mental deficiency for use 
in circumstances where the complete 
clinical syllabus cannot reasonably be 
employed. Research is needed bearing 
on the significance of mental deficiency 
in military, industrial and community 
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situations, and standard instructional 
content should be filtered out from the 
immense amount of information already 
available. 

Consider the problem of mental de- 
ficiency in the military forces. There ap- 
pears to be practically no place for men- 
tal defectives in the air services except 
perhaps in the most routine common 
labor activities connected with ground 
service and services of supply and main- 
tenance. There is apparently only slight- 
ly more use for mental defectives in the 
naval and marine services. In the army, 
however, it is possible for certain types 
and degrees of mental deficiency to be 
distinctly useful, not only in the field of 
maintenance and supply, but also in 
labor battalions and in a variety of post 
and camp duties which can be adequate- 
ly performed by mental defectives if 
carefully selected and trained for such 
operations. In general, however, we 
may assume that mental defectives are 
a liability in the military forces because 
of the general demand for more univer- 
sal activities than mental defectives 
can be trained for or relied upon to 
perform. 

It therefore seems advisable to de- 
velop satisfactory means for barring 
mental defectives from induction into 
military service or for eliminating them 
from the military forces if they have 
previously escaped detection. There is 
also the practicability, as noted, of em- 
ploying mental defectives for certain 
types of military duty at some military 
bases. In any case, effective, rapid and 
otherwise economical methods must be 
devised for the proper detection of men- 
tal defectives and their relegation to in- 
dustrial or civil duties where such indi- 
viduals are less harmful and more use- 
ful. 

In the field of industrial manufacture 
and distribution there are many types of 


factory work, semi-skiiied, unskilled and 
common labor which can be successfully 
performed by mental defectives, there- 
by releasing a corresponding number of 
mentally normal men for military duty. 
Here we may also reckon with the use- 
fulness of mentally defective women 
and girls for certain types of factory 
and industrial activity. It is unnecessary 
here to detail the occupational pursuits 
in which mentally defective men and 
women can be employed. 

The same general possibilities apply 
to mental defectives in the field of farm 
production and distribution, but with 
more force because of the large demand 
for relatively unskilled labor in this 
area. The unskilled farm activities and 
the social conditions of agricultural life 
definitely favor the employment of men- 
tal defectives, both men and women, 
and the consequent release of normal 
individuals for more necessary occupa- 
tions. 

In the field of home defense there is 
a possibility of employing mental de- 
fectives, both men and women, at vari- 
ous services outside the field of indus- 
trial production, especially in the rela- 
tively menial tasks of domestic services 
in homes, hotels, restaurants, and re- 
lated occupations. There are also those 
municipal services which are commonly 
and on the whole competently filled by 
persons of subnormal social competence. 
We may also consider the special prob- 
lem of public and private institutions 
for the feeble-minded in which farm and 
minor industrial and domestic activities 
can have some effective place. And if 
this latter suggestion seems straining at 
trivialities, it will behoove us to study 
the experience in this regard in Eng- 
land where the role of the mental de- 
fective in home defense has received 
special attention and has produced ef- 
fective resuits. 
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In the field of psychology itself the 
problem of mental deficiency requires a 
sounder coordination of instruction 
than has been evident in the past. Re- 
search problems of immediate impor- 
tance might be referred to academic 
sources, at least for collaboration in the 
treatment of data. Numerous areas of 
application related to mental deficiency 
might be developed under auspices 
somewhat remote from the immediate 
scenes of action. And it may not per- 
haps be out of place to suggest once 
more the very great importance of men- 
tal deficiency in the field of pure psy- 
chological research. 

The over-all problems of training re- 
late not only to improved instruction 
offered to psychologists engaged in work 
with mental defectives, but also to train- 
ing activities designed to improve men- 
tal defectives themselves in the occupa- 
tions and activities noted. Here coordi- 
nation with institutional training cen- 
ters and special class training centers 
may be found to yield a supply of people 
versed in these problems by their own 
special preparation and long experience. 

It is unnecessary to mention the many 
other aspects of mental deficiency that 
will occur to you in relation to the na- 
tional welfare, both military and civil, 
now and in the future. It is not incon- 
ceivable that institutions for the feeble- 
minded might become hospital centers 
in respect to which many useful services 
might be performed by high-grade men- 
tal defectives both men and women. 
There is also the ever-present problem 
of mental deficiency from the standpoint 
of orderly behavior. This includes not 
only problems of military discipline, but 
also conformity to suitable standards ot 
conduct in industrial and civil life. We 
shall have to face the situations raised 
by women camp followers and the con- 
centrated sexual promiscuity which will 


surround military and industrial areas. 

Nor need I dwell upon the signifi- 
cance of mental deficiency in our domes- 
tic life after world peace is again at- 
tained, when as a result of such experi- 
ences as would accrue from the activi- 
ties outlined above we would be far 
more keenly aware of the basic relation 
of mental deficiency to our social order. 
The mental defective is a menace to so- 
ciety chiefly because he is unable on his 
own responsibility to adapt himself to 
that society, and because we have been 
remiss in performing this service for 
him. Even the low-grade feeble-minded 
are only a burden rather than a menace 
if suitably provided for. 

We can hardly hope to succeed in our 
applications of psychology to the pres- 
ent emergency if we conceive our func- 
tions only in terms of those developed 
in the last war. Our science has moved 
forward with extraordinary expansion. 
Whereas we failed to capitalize the na- 
tional opportunities for applying psy- 
chology which startled the world twen- 
ty-four years ago, perhaps we can in the 
present crisis make ourselves and our 
science again available on a plane that 
was then impossible but is now impera- 
tive. 

I should like to include in this address 
some envisagement of the future of psy- 
chology from the point of view of its 
useful possibilities for human welfare, 
but fortunately for you this service has 
already been performed in a noteworthy 
paper by Professor Yerkes (2) entitled 
“Psychology and National Defense.” 
Taking the present national and world 
crisis as a point of departure and after 
expounding the uses of psychology in 
the Nazi program of total warfare (1), 
Yerkes has developed a brilliant con- 
ception of psychology as a basic social 
science devoted to the domestic pursuits 
of a nation at peace. I can do no better 
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in closing my own effort than to com- 
mend this to your earnest attention. 
Scientific progress is greatly stimu- 
lated by national crises or is momen- 
tarily checked by such emergencies. But 
scientific freedom thrives continuously 
only in an atmosphere of peace and se- 
curity. The current number of the 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 
(3) attests the progress that has al- 
ready resulted from democratic cooper- 
ation in capitalizing some of our psy- 
chological resources for national de- 
fense. We must promote corresponding 
coordination of all our professional serv- 
ices for national welfare beyond imme- 
diate military necessities and for the 
years of peace which these efforts are 
designed to insure. To these ends we 
must plan now for a more extensive and 


more imaginative program in which 
each of us can have some helpful share. 
Such a program should go far toward 
preserving our country, our system of 
government, and the future of our sci- 
ence. In this we seek no professional 
aggrandizement but desire only an ef- 
fective exploitation of our field for all 
human welfare. 
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_ THE PSYCHOLOGIST’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO PARENT, 
CHILD, AND COMMUNITY PROBLEMS’ 


By CARL R. ROGERS, P#.D. 


PROFESSOR OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


UR reason for coming together to- 
night is primarily to praise and 
congratulate the vision and foresight 
and energy of those who developed the 
Wichita Guidance Center. Yet into this 
atmosphere of laudation I would like 
to inject some questions which have a 
sceptical, even a hard-boiled ring— 
questions which I am sure have occurred 
to many in this audience, and to an even 
larger number of those who support 
community enterprises. This is a serious 
period in national affairs, and a time 
when citizens everywhere are asking 
themselves thoughtfully as to our most 
urgent needs. Tonight we may voice 
those questions as they relate to enter- 
prises such as this. Do we need guidance 
clinics, or do we need planes? Do we 
need psychologists or soldiers? Do we 
need funds for clinical work, or do we 
need funds for all of our defense activ- 
ities, our security programs? What un- 
dertakings shall have precedence in our 
minds and in our actions? Such ques- 
tions are sometimes embarrassing, and 
certainly difficult to answer with wis- 
dom. Yet they are also healthy and val- 
uable. They demand a critical evalua- 
tion of all that we are doing. They raise 
the question as to whether we can prove 
our case. Tonight I should like to have 
us consider these questions and to ask 
1 Paper read at Wichita, Kansas, November 
16, 1940 at a celebration of the tenth anniver- 


sary of the founding of the Wichita Child 
Guidance Center. 


ourselves what the psychologist and the 
psychological clinic do contribute to our 
individual and community life and what 
those contributions are worth. What is 
their worth in dollars and cents, and 
in demonstrable social values? 

Let us ask this first in regard to the 
child himself, since the psychologist’s 
work revolves primarily about the child. 
Suppose we think for a moment of the 
matter of adoption. Each year in this 
country thousands of infants and child- 
ren are adopted. This group represents 
a potential human resource of tremen- 
dous value, and psychologists may well 
be proud of the part they have played 
in developing this resource more con- 
structively. Your own clinic has played 
a significant and even dramatic part in 
throwing open to children the doors of 
opportunity which the adoptive home 
represents. Through his knowledge of 
child development the psychologist has 
played a double role in this work. He 
has discovered the youngster whose 
prospects for development are good, and 
has helped to place him in a home adapt- 
ed to his potentialities. Some of my most 
rewarding moments are the contacts 
with children whom I have helped to 
place in years gone by. Equally impor- 
tant are the tragedies the psychologist 
has prevented. I think of two children 
who came to our clinic within the same 
year. One was an infant whom a fami- 
ly wished to adopt. The child was of 
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that type known as Mongolian idiot, and 
adoption would have meant heartbreak 
for the home and finally institutional 
care. The other was a child of eleven, 
who had been adopted without any psy- 
chological study in infancy, where a 
background of mental defect and mental 
disease had spelled for the child sub- 
normal intelligence and great instabil- 
ity, and for the affectionate and hard- 
working parents, tragedy. In the one 
instance disaster was avoided. In the 
other, for lack of psychological service, 
far-reaching damage was done to the 
parents and to the community. I feel 
that the psychologist should take as 
much satisfaction in the prevention of 
waste of these human resources, as in 
the successful adoption placements. 
This work in the field of adoption is 
a good example of the psychologist’s ef- 
forts because it illustrates the double 
aspect of scientific as well as profession- 
al service which he offers. Not only is 
there the attempt to make the most thor- 
ough study of the individual infant, with 
consideration of results on infant tests, 
careful examination of the history for 
heritable defects, and careful scrutiny 
of physical and motor developement, but 
there is also the research attitude which 
continually makes for advances in our 
knowledge. It is not enough to render 
well intentioned service to the individu- 
al child—there must be continually the 
quest for new truth which will render 
our service more sound, more efficient. 
Thus it is appropriate that we find psy- 
chologists who are engaged in adoption 
work turning out the exciting and con- 
troversial Iowa studies which raise new 
questions about mental growth in infan- 
cy, and indicate the exciting possibility 
that mental growth and mental develop- 
ment may be profoundly influenced for 
good or ill by the degree of stimulation 
and affection in infancy. As these ex- 


periments are repeated, and the truth 
is winnowed out from over-enthusiastic 
hope, we will find facts which may well 
influence, not only the policies of adop- 
tion agencies, but the handling of in- 
fants all over the country in their own 
homes, in institution homes and foster 
homes, in hospitals and nurseries. The 
psychologist has in his training not only 
the elements which make for effective 
service, but the research training which 
is never satisfied with present knowl- 
edge or methods, and is continually on 
the lookout for new truth. 

After all, however, the problems of 
infant adoption constitute but a small 
part, albeit a highly significant part, of 
any clinical load. Let us think for a 
moment of the child of school age, and 
the contributions which the psycholo- 
gist makes to his adjustment. I could 
put in one phrase one of the most pro- 
found of those contributions—the con- 
cept of a challenging task, suited to the 
abilities of the individual child. It is 
out of our psychological knowledge of 
the child’s intellectual and emotional 
growth that this concept has come, and 
we have learned that it is perhaps more 
important than any other one concept 
in understanding and treating the mal- 
adjustments of childhood. Let me give 
you some hint of the magnitude and 
significance of the problem. Between 
one and two million of the school child- 
ren in our country repeat their grades 
each year because the tasks that have 
been put before them are totally unsuit- 
ed to them. Other uncounted millions 
differ from them only in degree. We 
have learned to feel horror-stricken 
when fire sweeps away acres and square 
miles of forest, robbing us of lumber, 
of soil protection, of valuable resources. 
When will we feel equally indignant at 
the tremendous waste of human person- 
ality involved in this one problem of 
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grade repetition? It is not the waste 
of time alone, or the cost of adminis- 
tration alone that causes concern. We 
are a wealthy country and perhaps we 
can throw time and money away. But 
it is the permanent and warping dam- 
age that is done to human beings 
through this archaic procedure, that 
should cause us to think. These children 
do not learn when they repeat a grade. 
Careful studies show that only one-third 
makes any progress at all. Two-thirds 
of them make no progress or even show 
an actual regression in their school 
knowledge during the second year in 
the grade. They come out knowing less 
than when they went in, eloquent test- 
imony to the emotional blocking that 
takes place. 

Over against this group are the gifted 
children with potentialities going to 
waste. We shudder at the tremendous 
waste involved when a natural gas well 
breaks loose and the precious fuel hisses 
into the sky to escape forever. Some day 
we shall learn how analagous that is to 
the wasted potentialities of our gifted 
individuals. We may even learn how ex- 
plosive those undeveloped powers may 
be. 

In this whole realm the psychologist 
speaks with undoubted authority. 
Through his diagnostic tests of intellect- 
ual ability he can determine the child’s 
ability to function. Through his tests of 
educational achievement he can deter- 
mine what use has been made of these 
abilities, whether they have been used 
to their fullest extent. Through his tests 
and instruments of educational diagnos- 
is he can discover the points at which 
help is needed, can help both child and 
teacher understand the obstacles which 
have damned up the learning process. 
Through his performance tests, and in- 
terest inventories, he can help to dis- 
cover areas of satisfying achievement 


for the child who can never find full 
success in his school work. 

Given a full opportunity to render 
service, the psychologist can make it un- 
necessary that any child should strug- 
gle through life with a sense of contin- 
‘yal defeat because of always being faced 
with hurdles which he cannot leap. 
Likewise the psychologist can avoid the 
further social waste which occurs when 
the bright child fritters his life away 
having never learned the satisfactions 
which come from meeting a challenge. 
It is with this thought prominently in 
mind that the Regents Inquiry into the 
schools of New York State, made by a 
group of distinguished educators, sci- 
entists and physicians, comes out in one 
of the early chapters of their report on 
school health with this statement: “All 
school systems having a population of 
sufficient size to justify such a move 
are urged to add full-time clinical psy- 
chologists to their staff.” Financially the 
investment is immediately justified by 
the administrative savings to the 
schools. Socially the psychologist’s work 
justifies itself many times over by the 
sound utilization of our child resources. 

There is another way in which the 
child profits from the services of the 
guidance clinic. He gains from having 
someone understand the causes of his 
problems. Sometimes even clinical work- 
ers, closely tied to their daily load of 
responsibilities, lose their perspective 
and forget the extent and significance 
of that contribution. To cease dealing 
with symptoms and to endeavor to un- 
derstand the causes of behavior and per- 
sonality problems is a forward step 
which the world has only partially rec- 
ognized and only partially put to use. 
The clinical psychologist shares with the 
psychiatrist and the social case work- 
er the honor of gradually extending and 
developing this viewpoint. An illustra- 
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tion or two may make plain what I 
mean. 

Jerry was a delinquent, and although 
the youngest of four who were involved 
in a burglary, he was the one who was 
bold enough to climb the ladder to get 
in the second-story window. The com- 
munity still tends to look at that epi- 
sode in terms of the behavior itself, but 
Jerry was fortunate enough to be 
brought to a clinic. The symptoms re- 
ceived only minor attention. What were 
the causes? A serious reading deficiency 
was discovered. Continual failure and 
defeat had been his rewards at school. 
A group of superior brothers and sisters 
at home had all achieved well, and made 
him even more the black sheep. A father 
who had himself been an educational 
failure found his only satisfactions in 
the school records of his bright children, 
and Jerry was a reminder of all he wish- 
ed to forget about himself. Where was 
this boy to get the affection he needed, 
the sense of achievement he must have? 
He could not obtain these satisfactions 
at home or at school. He could get them 
only from his companions. But how is 
a boy who is not outstanding to gain 
the liking of his companions, and a feel- 
ing of achievement for himself? In 
Jerry’s neighborhood, boldness in de- 
linquency was the surest answer. 

Seen in this light, his burglary takes 
on an entirely different appearance. We 
see it not as chance, not as innate wick- 
edness, but as the inevitable result of 
factors which had warped his normal de- 
velopment just as inexorably as drought 
and disease influence the growth of the 
wheat crop. And the deep importance 
of this view of behavior is evident when 
we grasp the corollary that if certain 
conditions and circumstances cause in- 
dividual maladjustment, then treatment 
directed at those conditions and circum- 
stances will release the individual for 


normal functioning. That is the very es- 
sence of the clinical approach. We know 
that if we can help Jerry to overcome 
his reading handicap, if school can be 
made a place of satisfaction, not failure, 
if he can build up an affectional relation- 
ship with someone who likes him, de- 
linquency will cease just as surely as 
acid and akali will neutralize each other. 
To see Jerry adjusting happily in a job 
three years later is a pleasant, but cer- 
tainly not an unexpected confirmation 
of this view. 

The case of Jerry is not unique. It 
was selected because it is so typical. In 
thousands of cases throughout the coun- 
try the process I have suggested has 
been successfully followed. First the un- 
derstanding of causes of behavior diffi- 
culties—then the intelligent initiation of 
forces which will alter or do away with 
those causes. Nor do we need to depend 
on citation of individual cases to prove 
this approach is effective. Studies made 
here at Wichita indicate that in 87 
per cent of cases where recommenda- 
tions were carried out, the child adjust- 
ed successfully. In the clinic which was 
formerly under my own direction, we 
have made similar studies with similar 
results. Not only that, but we have 
found that the extent to which the treat- 
ment ‘recommendations formulated in 
case conferences are carried out, correl- 
ates significantly with behavior out- 
comes. Those cases where the treatment 
plan is not carried out make the least 
progress, and those cases where the 
recommendations are fully carried out 
make the most progress in behavior ad- 
justment. The facts from a number of 
studies of clinical outcomes indicate that 
approximately three children out of four 
who come to a guidance clinic make a 
satisfactory community adjustment 
later on. This is a high proportion of 
success when we recognize that at the 
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time the group comes to the clinic near- 
ly all of them are failing in one way or 
another to make a satisfactory family or 
community adjustment. Furthermore, 
in a study which was carried on by the 
whole staff of the Rochester Guidance 
Center, it was found that the outcomes 
of the cases can be predicted with con- 
siderable accuracy—that many of the 
failures are recognized at the outset as 
being relatively untreatable with our 
present resources. Thus we see impres- 
sive strides in our knowledge and un- 
derstanding of childhood maladjust- 
ments, and what can be done for them. 
Many we can understand and know that 
we can help. Others we can understand 
but cannot help at the present state of 
our knowledge. In only a small minority 
of cases are we unable either to under- 
stand or to free the child for more nor- 
mal living. 

To the child with whom he deals, 
then, the psychologist contributes his 
knowledge of mental growth and devel- 
opment, which has great significance in 
such problems as adoption. He adds to 
this a knowledge of the dynamics of 
mental health, which enables him to ef- 
fectively adjust the child in his school 
life. He brings also an understanding 
of the causes of behavior difficulties, a 
recognition of the way in which the or- 
ganic and emotional and cultural and 
intellectual factors operate together to 
shape the behavior patterns of both 
child and adult, and this recognition en- 
ables him to deal effectively with delin- 
quency and maladjustments of many 
sorts. 

There is one further contribution 
which I should like to mention. Little by 
little we are making advances in the field 
of therapy, which is a specialized aspect 
of the whole field of treatment. We are 
gaining skill in dealing with the individ- 
ual in a face to face situation. We are 


learning how to help the child gain an 
understanding of himself, a new ability 
to live constructively with his abilities 
and his emotions. Some of the most in- 
teresting developments in the clinical 
field, shared by psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists alike, are in this field of ther- 
apy. We are learning how to use play 
materials to enable the child to express 
his feelings and to learn to control them. 
We are learning to make of the rela- 
tionship between psychologist and child 
a situation where profound emotional 
learning takes place. To the individual 
child such an experience means literally 
that he finds himself—and is better 
equipped to meet life thereafter. As one 
adolescent girl said to one of our staff 
members: 


I’ve been thinking about what you are to me. 
. . » You’re a balance wheel, you’re not a per- 
son. It’s almost as if I were talking to myself, 
but with someone listening in and trying to 
think on it .... What you do is to let a 
person talk and put in comments that keep it 
going instead of stewing in a circle. That’s 
why I say you’re a balance wheel . . . When 
I first met you, you were a person. I disliked 
you because you were touching sore spots. Now 
I know you'll be a person when I need you 
to be. Other times you’re someone to blow off 
steam to and to talk to so I can make up my 
mind.? 


One could scarcely ask for a better 
commentary on therapy—the release 
which comes from talking out one’s feel- 
ings—the role of the therapist in keep- 
ing the process moving—the initial re- 
sistance—the acquisition of insight— 
and the final degree of greater independ- 
ence. It may be that the most significant 
aspect of our work so far as the future 
is concerned is the development of this 
field of treatment where artistry com- 
bines with scientific skill. 

2 Virginia W. Lewis. Intensive Treatment 
With Adolescent Girls. JOURNAL OF CONSULT- 


ING PsycHoLocy, 1940, 4, (5, September-Octo- 
ber), p. 184. 
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Thus far we have spoken only in re- 
lation to the child. What does the psy- 
chologist contribute to the parent, and 
to the parent-child relationship? Our 
knowledge of the parent—of the funda- 
mental significance of parent-child rela- 
tionships—is growing by leaps and 
bounds, largely out of our experience in 
clinical work. But in what way does the 
psychologist contribute to the parent 
and help in his responsibility in dealing 
with the child? 

In the first place, the psychologist 
often helps the parent to face reality. 
This is not often mentioned, yet it is 
frequently a highly worthwhile service. 
I think of two mothers who have recent- 
ly come to our clinic. Mrs. B. is a Jewish 
mother, full of hope for her children, 
with high ambitions for their future. 
Her first-born son has never developed 
normally, has never been able to learn 
as other children. Yet her love for him, 
her hopes for him, blind her to his real 
lack of ability and to the fact that at 
twelve, he functions like a seven-year- 
old. Her vehement way of putting her 
reason for coming to the clinic was, 
“You can teach a dog, or an elephant, 
or a seal! Why can’t they teach my 
son?” She has coached and nagged the 
boy. She has taken him to doctors ga- 
lore. Some have tried to tell her the 
truth and she has rejected it. Others 
have told her that he would “grow out 
of it,” and she has gone away filled with 
new hope. After we had examined the 
boy she insisted that she wanted to know 
the facts, she wanted to know the truth. 
When the psychologist said quietly,“You 
know most of the truth, don’t you?” 
she paused, her voice sank to a whisper, 
and she said, “I don’t want to know it.” 
The clinic’s major task in this case was 
to help this mother face the difficult re- 
ality of a retarded son, who would al- 
ways be in need of special educational 


consideration. The same might be said of 
the second case, except that it was at a 
very different level. Here the mother 
was intent on having her daughter go 
to the best college she could find, and 
was insistent that she be a scholar. The 
daughter’s poor high school marks were 
a source of extreme annoyance to the 
mother. Here our task was to help the 
mother face the fact that her daughter, 
though a pleasant, normal girl of above 
average ability, would never be out- 
standing in college, in fact, might have 
difficulty in meeting the requirements, 
and that the stress on academic work 
was rather seriously interfering with 
the daughter’s more important social 
development and with her genuine in- 
terest in home making. Parents often 
need help, and can often accept it, in 
meeting both the pleasant and unpleas- 
ant realities in regard to their children. 

Even more important is the service 
which the psychologist performs in 
helping parents to work out a better re- 
lationship between themselves and their 
children. A mother comes to the clinic 
upset and distraught. Her eighteen- 
year-old daughter is about to enter into 
an ill-advised marriage. The clinic must 
stop it. The clinic will have to stop it 
because she herself no longer has the 
daughter’s confidence. They speak to 
each other over a high fence of emo- 
tional resistance and antagonism. She 
is sure she cannot even get the daugh- 
ter to come to the clinic. But as she has 
an opportunity to talk out her own re- 
lationship to the situation, she sees some 
of the things she might do to better the 
feeling between herself and Margaret. 
She even decides that she will endeavor 
to ask the girl whether they do not both 
need help. Fearfully and tentatively she 
goes about it. To her delight the girl 
responds. They both come to the clinic. 
Within a few weeks the girl is discuss- 
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ing with one clinician the fact that she 
has not been very keen about the mar- 
riage, but that to back down from her 
plan would have seemed like submitting 
to domination. Now that she and her 
mother are getting along so much bet- 
ter, she has been able to tell her mother 
that she does not think she will get mar- 
ried just yet. Meanwhile the mother in 
her contacts with another clinic work- 
er is finding new and significant ways 
in which she and her daughter can, both 
be themselves, and still adjust comfort- 
ably together. They leave the clinic, not 
only with their present problem solved, 
but with a mature, satisfying mother- 
daughter relationship which will pre- 
vent such a strained, destructive situa- 
tion from ever arising again. 

In the past ten or fifteen years we 
have learned a great deal about how to 
help parents in this way, and to actual- 
ly assist in rebuilding family re. ation- 
ships. And although in most clinics, set 
up as they are to serve children, the 
initial problems are usually in the realm 
of parent-child feelings, yet often those 
lead to the even more fundamental, but 
probably more easily treated, problems 
of marital relationships, and here too 
psychologists, psychiatrists, sociologists 
and social workers are making sound 
and definite progress. Treatment in such 
situations is slow. From a financial point 
of view it is costly. But the social sav- 
ings are great, not only in the lives of 
the individuals directly affected, but 
even more in the lessons learned which 
can be translated into preventive men- 
tal hygiene. 

That remark leads me to considera- 
tion of another contribution which the 
psychologist makes to the better func- 
tioning of parents. I am convinced that 
a much higher grade of parent educa- 
tion, a much sounder type of parent ed- 
ucation, is now being carried on because 


of the facts which have been unearth- 
ed in clinical experience. To mention 
only one item, the growing weight of 
evidence regarding the vital importance 
of deep emotional security and affection 
for the infant is rapidly changing our 
parental education programs. No long- 
er do we find stress on rigid schedules, 
on the importance of definite rules, on 
the hospital-like method of caring for 
infants. Instead there is a wholesome 
stress on the infant’s need of affection 
and cuddling, on the fact that such emo- 
tional security is as important as cod- 
liver oil. 

It is encouraging that we find more 
and more courses being given on mar- 
riage and the family—more courses for 
foster mothers, more courses for par- 
ents and parents-to-be. Just recently I 
was called in consultation in regard to 
the problem of revising a well known 
booklet for foster mothers, which has 
been widely used, the edition being ex- 
hausted. Although the book was copy- 
righted in 1934, so much has our knowl- 
edge of parents and children been en- 
riched during this period, that after 
thorough consideration the group was 
unanimous in deciding that the booklet 
would have to be completely rewritten, 
rather than revised. In some ways this 
rapid advance in knowledge is distres- 
sing. Those of us whose children are in 
high school look back on the parent ed- 
ucation which was prevalent during 
their infancy and early childhood, and 
know that much of it was mistaken in 
emphasis, and some of it was false. That 
is not always comforting, especially if 
we followed some of those false leads. 
Yet it is hopeful that we are making so 
much progress in a field so vital, and it 
is a matter for encouragement that psy- 
chologists with clinical backgreund are 
turning out the best books in this field. 

In this connection, it is worthy of 
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note that parents all over the country 
have increasingly indicated their ap- 
proval of the help they receive from 
clinical psychologists and guidance clin- 
ics. Here in Wichita you may not be so 
aware of the trend toward more wide- 
spread use of clinics by parents, because 
I find on perusal of your reports that 
this clinic has always been heavily used 
by parents. In other cities, however, 
clinics have frequently been organized 
primarily to serve courts or social agen- 
cies. The Institute for Juvenile Research 
in Chicago, or the Rochester Guidance 
Center, are examples. It was the experi- 
ence of both of these clinics that at first 
they were shunned by parents. Some of 
the stigma of the relief agency or of the 
court clung to them. Gradually as their 
helpfulness to parents has been demon- 
strated, they have been more and more 
widely used by parents on their own ia- 
itiative. Thus at the Institute for Juve- 
nile Research, the number of parent re- 
ferrals grew from zero to twenty-five 
per cent over a period of twenty-five 
years, while at the Rochester Guidance 
Center the number grew from zero to 
nearly twenty per cent of the total cases 
over a short period of years. Thus, in 
this increasing demand by parents, we 
have the most convincing proof that 
clinical services are helpful to them in 
the task of rearing their children. To 
some these services have meant a richer 
and more thorough knowiedge of their 
children, enabling them to bring these 
youngsters to their fullest and best de- 
velopment. To others clinical service has 
meant a deep readjustment of their emo- 
tional attitudes toward a more comfort- 
able, more accepting relationship with 
their children. To others the psycholo- 
gist through his writings, or through 
parent-education groups, has brought 
from his clinical experience knowledge 
and information which has enabled them 


to realize more fully their own and their 
children’s potentialities. Whatever such 
service has meant to them it has had 
sufficient meaning that over the country 
as a whole they have made more de- 
mands on clinical service, and have con- 
tributed more and more money to guid- 
ance centers and clinics. 

It goes without saying that if the 
child and the parent gain from the psy- 
chologist’s work, the community also 
profits, because the community always 
profits from the welfare of its citizens. 
Yet the community also profits from the 
work of the psychologist in dealing with 
its own broader problems. Take for ex- 
ample the community task of dealing 
with the dependent child. There are in 
this country well over 100,000 children 
being cared for in foster homes on a 
boarding basis—where the community, 
that is, foots the bill. It may surprise 
you, even in these days of astronomical 
figures, that the country is investing an 
estimated twenty-five million dollars per 
year in these children. If we added to 
this the probably larger number of de- 
pendent children being cared for in in- 
stitutional homes, the total would be as- 
tounding. It is not surprising that as 
this task of caring for the community’s 
child comes into the hands of trained 
workers, there is an increasing demand 
for the services of the psychologist. It 
would be difficult to name a large or 
well-known child-care agency which has 
not made some provision for psycho- 
logical service. They have found from 
experience that it is good business as 
well as good case work to know thor- 
oughly the child with whom they are 
dealing. Foster home replacements are 
one of the most costly aspects of child 
care programs—costly from the point of 
view of emotional strain, of the child’s 
welfare, and of the administrative cost. 
Many of these can be avoided if the 
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child is carefully studied in advance, and 
the placement made in accord with the 
youngsters’ abilities, interests and in- 
tellectual and emotional needs. 

The same is true of the children’s in- 
stitution. Costly blunders can be avoid- 
ed, our child resources can be conserved, 
if we have thorough and adequate 
knowledge of each child in planning a 
program for him. More and more are 
clinical services becoming so well estab- 
lished in value that they are supported 
out of public, as well as private funds. 
If children are to be cared for out of 
tax funds, then the public funds should 
also pay for a service which helps to 
avoid waste both of money and of hu- 
man personalities. 

Perhaps even better recognized is the 
value which the psychological clinic has 
in helping the community deal with its 
problems of delinquency. For a time 
clinical services were used as some sort 
of magic wand. The suggestions and rec- 
ommendations for treatment which 
were made were carefully filed away, 
and it was supposed that their mere ex- 
istence on paper would have some mi- 
raculous effect upon the delinquent. The 
careful study made in Boston by the 
Gluecks* of cases handled from 1917- 
1922 has been hailed by some as a study 
of the clinical treatment of delinquency. 
What it primarily demonstrated was 
that clinical treatment existing only on 
paper is completely ineffective. Later 
studies in many cities* show an encour- 

3S. Glueck and E. Glueck. One Thousand 
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aging progress in actually making use 
of clinical study. It has been my privi- 
lege to work in a community where the 
juvenile court has been most coopera- 
tive in making use of a thorough psycho- 
logical study and case conference recom- 
mendations in dealing with delinquents. 
It appears to me to be much more than 
a coincidence that ‘during the past ten 
years while the number of delinquents 
making a first appearance in court has 
remained fairly constant, yet the num- 
ber of repeaters has decreased until the 
juvenile recidivist has pratically disap- 
peared. This has not been a sudden de- 
velopment, but a gradual improvment 
in our understanding of the individual 
delinquent, of our ability to make an 
accurate prognosis as to his treatability, 
of our coordination of community re- 
sources in dealing with the fundamental 
needs of each child. Broad social chang- 
es are needed to do away with de 
linquency entirely, but our experience 
in Rochester indicates that each com- 
munity can, if it wishes, practically el- 
iminate the juvenile repeater. When re- 
sults such as I have described are being 
achieved, we can be sure that public sup- 
port will continue to be forth coming. 

I have perhaps said enough to indi- 
cate that in handling its problems of 
educational guidance, in dealing intel- 
ligently with the problem of depen- 
dency, in coping with the knotty issues 
of delinquency, the progressive com- 
munity makes heavier and heavier de- 
mands upon the clinical skills of those 
with psychological training. 

Had we been discussing this topic a 
few years ago, my remarks would, I 
am sure, have ended here. But the world 
has changed much, and I cannot close 
without stressing the contribution of the 
psychologist to the larger community to 
which we belong. This world of ours 
is becoming increasingly aware that its 
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most pressing problem is the problem of 
human relationships. Not long ago I 
heard a fable of the porcupines and how 
they learned to cooperate. It seems that 
some of the wise ones announced that 
they had discovered that if they.all hud- 
dled closely together it would greatly 
conserve the warmth of their bodies 
during the long cold winter. So they 
crowded closer and closer together—un- 
til suddenly the spines began to pene- 
trate and pandemonium broke loose. 

What a picture that is of our world 
situation! We have conquered space, 
and go from coast to coast in one day- 
light. We have defeated time, and the 
ironic result is that we can hear tomor- 
row’s bombing of London tonight. We 
have learned in incredible fashion to 
control the physical universe. We can 
bend to our will and our purpose the 
strength of steel, the power of liquid 
oxygen, the penetrating force of radium 
and the infrared rays. We contro) with 
the flip of a switch complex resources 
which yesterday we could not even have 
dreamed about. We have achieved amaz- 
ing technical control over the physical 
universe—yet we cannot live together. 
We are forced to recognize that unless 
we can make corresponding progress in 
the understanding of, and utilization of 
the resources in human personalities, 
our civilization and its technical marvels 
is headed for destruction. 

You may well ask—what has clinical 
psychology to do with all this? Let me 
try to indicate the connection I see by 
giving several brief pictures. Qut in Cal- 
ifornia a psychologist experiments with 
children in a nursery school. A child 
who is bitterly antagonistic to his mottf- 
er is allowed to act out this antagonism 
with clay dolls over and over again, 
crushing, cutting, biting the image of 
his mother. After repetitions of this 
type of activity day after day he finally 


rids himself of this feeling. He decides 
his “nasty old mother” is dead. He 
makes a “new good mother” and his play 
takes a constructive turn. During this 
time the mother has also been helped to 
freely express her underlying antago- 
nism toward her boy. And what is the 
result of all this? The boy stops stut- 
tering, he loses his antagonism to his 
mother, he becomes a much freer, hap- 
pier boy. 

Across the country in Connecticut, ex- 
perimenters at Yale study various ways 
in which individuals are frustrated and 
thwarted in everyday life, and come to 
the conclusion that some day we shall be 
able to write an equation which will 
read approximately, “Amount of frus- 
tration equals amount of aggression.’ 
In other words, when we thwart people’s 
fundamental drives, the energy we thus 
block becomes stored up as hostile, ag- 
gressive feeling which must find an out- 
let somewhere. Thus, experimenters find 
more fights and hostility among groups 
which have been under strict and 
thwarting leadership, than in groups 
where leadership has been understand- 
ing. 

Let me bring you back across the 
country to Ohio State. We have devices 
for recording counseling interviews 
phonographically, in order that we may 
study the forces that are released in 
face-to-face contacts of this sort. What 
brings about resistance and antagonism 
in individuals? What, on the other hand, 
brings about those clear evidences of 
self-understanding, of positive, integrat- 
ed, independent action, which stand out 
so encouragingly in these fascinating 
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records? We are only beginning to form 
our hypotheses. We are in the midst of 
trying to find the answer. 

We do not need to go so far to find 
other examples of research. Here at 
Wichita, in addition to daily work which 
tests the theories and knowledge we have 
already attained, we find other studies 
of a significant sort. Chiidren who 
were fearful and over-dependent were 
placed under scrutiny. The cause of 
these symptoms was found to lie in a 
fundamental insecurity in the mother- 
child relationship. Cure was found to 
consist, not in pushing the child out in- 
to life, but in building up his security 
with his mother to a point where his 
courage was restored, and he spontane- 
ously became more adventurous, more 
able to meet life on normal terms. 

In short, all the way across the coun- 
try, in clinics, in universities, in re- 
search institutions, we find such studies, 
such experiments, on the way. Little by 
little we acquire knowledge as to the 
motives and incentives of men, of the 
satisfactions they must have, of the 
ways of healing maladjustments. We 
are finding the basic laws which under- 
lie and govern human behavior. Even 
more important, we are discovering how 
that behavior may be altered and social- 
ized. We are learning how the power- 


ful drives toward growth and maturity 
and social living, which exist in each in- 
dividual, may be released and made ef- 
fective. I would not over-emphasize the 
present value of such researches. Many 
of them are as crude, as lacking in fi- 
nesse, as uncertain in outcome, as the 
first steam engine, or the first Leyden 
jar. But just as out of those crude begin- 
nings came our present-day marvels 
built on steam, steel, and electricity, so 
in the future must a lasting civilization 
be built on our better knowledge of the 
dynamics of human relationships, and 
better knowledge of how to guide human 
energy into constructive channels. 

If our vision is shortsighted, the sci- 
entific and service point of view which 
the clinical psychologist brings to his 
work seems out of place in a world 
which is dominated by armies and 
planes, by navies and submarines. From 
a longer point of view, from the point 
of view of preserving our democracy 
and our culture, this scientific and pro- 
fessional approach to the problems of 
human relationships is a tremendous 
challenge. Our best brains, our most ef- 
ficient energy, and money without stint, 
must go into such enterprises if we are 
to learn, before it is too late, how men 
can develop fully, and live together co- 
operatively. 


SUMMARIZED PROCEEDINGS AND REPORTS OF THE 
FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


By C. M. LOUTTIT, Executive Secretary 


HE Fifth Annual Professional Con- 
ference and Business Meeting of 

the American Association for Applied 
Psychology, Incorporated, was held at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois, on September 1, 2, and 3, 1941, 
in conjunction with the meetings of the 
American Psychological Association. 
The registration is estimated at ap- 
proximately three hundred members 
and guests. The program as published 
in the July-August, 1941 issue of the 
JOURNAL (Vol. V, No. 4) included ten 
professional round tables and symposia 
(of which two were luncheon meet- 
ings); business meetings of Sections, 
Boards, and the Association; physical 
meetings of several professional com- 
mittees, and the Annual Banquet and 
Presidential Address. In addition to the 
scheduled sessions there were three ad- 
ditional programs. On Monday evening 
there was a round table on the Prob- 
lems of Psychological Advisers to Local 
Selective Service Boards under the 
chairmanship of A. W. Kornhauser; on 
Tuesday afternoon there was a round 
table on Psychological Aspects of Hous- 
ing under the chairmanship of Selden 
Menefee, acting for Dr. J. B. Maller; 
and on Tuesday evening there was a ses- 
sion on Women Psychologists in the Na- 
tional Emergency under the chairman- 
ship of Alice I. Bryan. The Conference 
of Professional Committees, scheduled 
as the first section of the Annual Busi- 
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ness Meeting had to be adjourned be- 
cause of the lack of audience. Inasmuch 
as the reports of the professional com- 
mittees which would have been read at 
this meeting are an important part of 
the Association’s activities this cancel- 
lation was unfortunate. It is hoped that 
different arrangements can be made 
next year. Only six research papers 
were submitted to the Program Commit- 
tee and these were all included in the 
program of the American Psychological 
Association. Following the Annual Din- 
ner the President, Dr. Edgar A. Doll, de- 
livered an address on “Scientific Free- 
dom.” In addition to the address of Dr. 
Doll, the Association was particularly 
fortunate in having Brigadier-General 
William C. Rose, Assistant The Adju- 
tant General, speak briefly. 

There follows a formal report of the 
Program Committee: 


Program Committee Report.—The program 
Committee for 1941 was able to hold two meet- 
ings in New York, at each of which all mem- 
bers and the Executive Secretary were pres- 
ent. The first meeting was held in New York 
City in February and blocked out the general 
plan for the meetings. The second meeting 
was held at Brooklyn College in connection 
with the Eastern Psychological Association, at 
which time much of the earlier plan was com- 
pleted and last details were arranged for. The 
Chairman of the Program Committee and the 
Executive Secretary had a third meeting on 
May 10, at which time the final program copy 
was completed and turned over to the Editor 
of the JOURNAL. 
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The Program Committee took no action in 
connection with the solicitation of research 
papers. Announcements for these were mailed 
from the Executive Secretary’s office and the 
response was not very great. There were only 
six papers submitted, all of which have been 
included in sessions of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 

It is the feeling of the Program Committee 
that the sessions of the A.A.A.P. should be de- 
voted to topics of professional interest and 
that the participants in these would in large 
measure be invited because of their special 
abilities in connection with the various sub- 
jects. As long as the Association meets in 
conjunction with the A.P.A. there would ap- 
pear to be no values gained by emphasizing 
research paper-reading sessions. 

It is the feeling of the Program Committee 
that two days is not sufficient for the profes- 
sional conference. This year, as last, there 
were a number of topics of wide interest which 
could not be included only because of lack of 
time. We would recommend careful considera- 
tion of the possibility of meeting independent- 
ly of the A.P.A. so that at least three full days 
could be devoted to our own professional meet- 
ings. If our meetings were completely inde- 
pendent of the A.P.A. in both time and place, 
some provision would have to be made for the 
reading of research papers. 

ELAINE F. KINDER 

C. M. Louttir 

KINSLEY R, SMITH 

W. C. TRow 

ALIcE I. BRYAN, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP 


Following the policy established last 
year all applications received during the 
present year were considered by the 
Board for Associate. In the judgment 
of the Board twelve applicants present- 
ed credentials which met the require- 
ments for Fellow and were so recom- 
mended to the Association. 

The following twelve persons were 
recommended by the Board and elected 
by the Association as Fellows: Ralph 
Bedell, George K. Bennett, Mary Crow- 
ell Burch, Ilse Forest, Louise W. Gates, 
Lawrence W. Miller, Gilbert S. Mac- 


vaugh, Thomas W. Richards, Sydney 
Roslow, Walter Dill Scott, Harold C. 
Taylor and Ruth S. Tolman. 

The following seventeen persons were 
recommended by the Board and elected 
by the Association as Associates: John 
P. Anderson, Leigh C. Douglass, Rene 
L. Gaiennie, John M. Hadley, Carl Iver 
Hovland, John F. Humes, William A. 
Hunt, Donald B. Lindsley, Walter Ma- 
son Matthews, C. Esco Obermann, Al- 
bert I. Rabin, David Rapaport, Jessie 
L. Rhulman, Robert T. Ross, Pauline S. 
Sears, Walter C. Shipley, and M. Erik 
Wright. 

The following applicant not holding 
the doctorate was recommended by the 
Board and her credentials were present- 
ed to the Association. She was elected 
as an Associate: Ann K. Blaine. 

The following eleven Associates, on 
recommendation of the Board, were 
transferred to Fellow: A. B. Berman, 
Steuart Henderson Britt, Blake Crider, 
Stephen Habbe, T. W. Harrell, S. Edson 
Haven, Jack H. Hazlehurst, Howard T. 
Hovde, Clara Menger, Anthony J. Mi- 
trano, and Persis W. Simmons. 

The resignations of the following 
twelve persons were accepted by the 
Board and reported to the Association: 
H. J. Arnold, Elinor J. Barnes, Paul L. 
Boynton, Willard E. Brentlinger, Nor- 
man Cameron, Wilma T. Donahue, 
George E. Estabrooks, Iva Cox Gard- 
ner, Clarence J. Leuba, Sadie Sender, 
Louis W. Webb, and Joseph U. Yarbor- 
ough. 

The Board of Governors announced 
the deaths of the following members: 
Henry N. DeWeek, Fred Kuhlmann and 
Ear! B. South. 

The Clinical Section, of which Dr. 
Kuhlmann was Chairman, presented the 
following resolution to the Board of 
Governors. The resolution was accept- 
ed by the Board and the Association. 
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Resolved: That in behalf of the membership 
of the American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology, Incorporated, the Board of Governors 
adopts this resolution in tribute to the mem- 
ory of our late fellow-member and colleague, 
Dr. Frederick Kuhlmann. In the death of Dr. 
Kuhlmann the field of applied psychology, and 
especially the field of clinical psychology, has 
lost one of its pioneers, a man whose integrity 
and devotion to his profession will long stand 
as an example to those who seek to carry on 
the tradition of high scholarship, conscientious 
service, and scientific zeal which he has helped 
establish. His numerous contributions have 
won the respect of leaders in other fields as 
well as in his own. 

His creative interest and independent think- 
ing expressed themselves in many ways. He 
devised and carefully standardized new psycho- 
logical measures, based upon broad concepts of 
mental development. He organized one of the 
first recognized state-wide, clinical services in 
psychology. Throughout all the years of his 
work he was also a teacher, giving generous 
encouragement to his students. His published 
articles will be sources for reference for many 
years. In addition he found time to contribute 
to national professional societies, and assisted 
in no small measure in the organization of 
the American Association for Applied Psychol- 
ogy. He will long be remembered by those who 
have had the privilege of working with him, 
and his accomplishments have set a pattern 
for the profession of which he has been for 
many years a distinguished member. 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the family of Dr. Kuhlmann 
and to the Director of the Division of Welfare 
and to the Secretary of the Department of 
State of the State of Minnesota. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The work of the Executive Secre- 
tary’s office during the past year has in 
large part followed the usual routine 
and is hardly worth detailing. There 
are a few points of special interest 
which will be noted. 

On October 20, 1940, the Executive 
Secretary was ordered to active duty in 
the United States Navy, detailed to the 
Naval Medical School in Washington. 
This meant that he was unable to be in 


daily contact with the working secre- 
tary’s office from that time until July 
10, 1941, when he was detached from 
active duty. During this interval Miss 
Iris Stevenson had a great deal of re- 
sponsibility in connection with the rou- 
tine activities of the Association. A 
major portion of ordinary correspon- 
dence concerning membership informa- 
tion and inquiries from members and 
Section officers she was able to answer 
from information available in the Asso- 
ciation files. During the year a regular 
correspondence was maintained between 
Bloomington and Washington so that 
the Executive Secretary was kept in- 
formed as to activities and was able to 
answer specific questions. 

Shortly after going on active duty 
with the Navy, the Executive Secretary 
was faced with the problem of securing 
psychologists to be commissioned in the 
Naval Reserve. As time was important, 
he took the liberty of writing to a se- 
lected number of men for whom the 
Association files gave information that 
they might meet the requirements. This 
opportunity was appreciated by the 
naval personnel interested in this prob- 
lem. The Secretary received one or two 
criticisms of his action in this matter 
but he felt then, and feels now, the ad- 
vantage both to the Association and the 
Navy justified him in doing as he did. 

The Secretary’s residence in Wash- 
ington during the year had certain other 
advantages for the Association. He at- 
tended a number of conferences, in 
practically all of which he was able to 
speak for or concerning the A.A.A.P. 
Among these meetings was one of the 
Section on Forensic Psychiatry of the 
American Psychiatric Association at 
Richmond, Virginia, at which Dr. Low- 
ell S. Selling, Chairman of our Commit- 
tee on Relations with the Medical Pro- 
fession, introduced the proposition that 
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the Section on Forensic Psychiatry en- 
dorse the efforts of the psychologists to 
secure some type of legal recognition. 
Your Secretary attended this meeting 
and can report that Dr. Selling did 
everything possible under the circum- 
stances to have this matter favorably 
acted upon. However, there were one 
or two men who were very emphatic 
against it and they were able to keep 
the matter from ever coming to vote. 
Also, being in Washington made it pos- 
sible for the Executive Secretary to at- 
tend three meetings of the Program 
Committee in New York. This resulted 
in a much more efficient organization of 
this year’s program. 

It is worth calling to your attention 
that a statement concerning the Asso- 
ciation had been printed in (1) the Di- 
rectory of Public Administration Orga- 
nizations published by the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House and (2) in 
the Social Work Yearbook, 1941, pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation. 

As was reported at the last meeting, 
all of the editorial work on the Directory 
was done in the Secretary’s office and 
subsequent to the last annual meeting 
the last-minute corrections and proof 
reading were done by Miss Stevenson 
and Mrs. Louttit. 

Correspondence remains the major 
activity of the Executive Secretary’s of- 
fice. No effort has been made to keep 
track of the actual number of letters 
written, but it is interesting to note that 
the mailing of the directories, the ques- 
tionnaire on time and place of meeting, 
the mailing of Bulletin No. 8, of the pre- 
liminary announcement of the meetings 
and of the nomination and election bal- 
lots involved the preparation and han- 
dling of approximately four thousand 
pieces of mail. This, of course, is en- 
tirely apart from the daily first-class 
mail, which would average approximate- 


ly ten pieces per working day. 

This year, even more than last, the 
A-sociation is indebted to Miss Iris 
S.evenson for her faithful and compe- 
tent assumption of responsibility for 
much of the work of the Executive Sec- 
retary’s office. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Financial Report.—The Treasurer’s 
report presented at the Annual Business 
Meeting was an interim report of finan- 
cial condition on August 15, 1941. The 
final audited report will be published 
after the books are closed for the year 
on December 31, 1941. For the period 
from January 1, 1941 to August 15, 
1941 the total assets (balance and re- 
ceipts were $6069.31; disbursements 
$2849.24 leaving a balance of $3220.07. 
Estimates of additional receipts before 
the end of the year total $215.00 and es- 
timates of expenditures (monies spe- 
cifically appropriated to budget items) 
total $1934.03. Thus the expected bal- 
ance at the end of the year is estimated 
at $1501.04. An explanatory report sub- 
mitted to the Board by the Treasurer 
follows: 


The budget approved by the Board of Gov- 
ernors, as of September 2, 1940 called for an 
outlay of $3670.00 during the fiscal year of 
1941, exclusive of the cost of printing the di- 
rectory. Examination of the Treasurer’s in- 
terim report of August 15, 1941, shows that 
to date $2849.24 has been expended, and that 
the estimated expenditures for the remainder 
of the year will be $1934.03, or a total of 
$4783.27. The discrepancy between this amount 
and the budget can be accounted for by three 
items: 


1. Printing the Directory ............ $789.55 
2. Increase in the allotment 
to the JOURNAL. .................. 140.00 
8. Increase in the allotment to 
Professional Committees .. 95.00 


a total of $1024.55. If this amount is sub- 
tracted from the estimated expenditures for 
the year, it will be seen that the result, 
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$3658.72, agrees very closely with the budget 
submitted last September, the difference being 
less than one-third of one per cent. 

The total income for the Association was 
estimated at $3750.00 for budget purposes, but 
it is now estimated that the income for 1941 
will be $4481.45, a difference of $731.45, or 
approximately 20 per cent. The error in this 
estimate is due primarily to two factors: 


1. A conservative estimate of number of 


paying members. Instead of 540, 


to date 559 have paid and it is es- 
timated 25 more will pay before 
the end of the 3 

2. A very substantial increase in sub- 
scriptions and miscellaneous sales, 
i.e. approximately $209 more than 
estimated. 


No apology is offered for an error of this 
type, since in the Treasurer’s opinion conserv- 
ative estimates of income should be made. 

The net effect of these factors is such that 
it is now estimated that as of December 31, 
1941, the Association will have a balance of 
$1501.04, after making a provision for a re- 
serve fund of $100.00 and directory sinking 
fund of $300.00. 

In the budget proposed for 1942, the total of 
the estimated income and balance, exclusive 
of the sinking funds mentioned above, will be 
$5986.04. In contrast the estimated expendi- 
tures are $4220.00, leaving an estimated bal- 
ance of $1766.04 as of December 31, 1942. In 
addition to this balance there would be a re- 
serve fund of $100.00 and a directory sinking 
fund of $600.00. 

The outstanding increase in the budget is 
the item for the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING Psy- 
CHOLOGY. The Business Manager has recom- 
mended to the Board of Editors that beginning 
with Volume VI, the JOURNAL be increased 
from forty-eight pages per issue to fifty-six 
pages per issue. In calculating costs for the 
JOURNAL, estimates were first made on the 
present JOURNAL, then one-sixth added to ac- 
count for the increase in size, and finally an 
over-all 10 per cent added to allow for possible 
increased costs in paper, etc. 

Another item in the proposed budget needs 
some comment. It might be well to consider 
the possibility of increasing the funds allotted 
to the Professional Committees. One item, not 
in the proposed budget, but which can prob- 
ably be covered under “miscellaneous,” is an 
allotment for allowing the present Treasurer 
and the new Treasurer funds for a conference. 
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A motion to the effect that such an item would 
be a legitimate expense of the Association 
would be appreciated by the present Treasurer. 

In view of the fact that the Association will 
have an estimated balance of $1501.04, in addi- 
tion to $400.00 in sinking funds, the Treasurer 
proposes that he be authorized to: 


1, Establish a savings account in the name 
of the American Association for 
Applied Psychology which will in- 
clude the reserve funds and such 
other funds as he be directed by 
the Board of Governors to deposit 
in such an account. 

2. That the Board of Governors direct 
the Treasurer to purchase in the 
name of the Association at least 
$600.00, preferably $750.00 (face 
value), of United States Govern- 
ment Defense Bonds. 


This does not mean that the working balance 
of the Association would drop to $750.00, as 
might be judged from the year-end balance, 
but rather the balance would probably drop to 
say, at the low point, $2000.00. Thus there is 
no likelihood that the Association would be 
embarrassed for lack of ready cash. 

This report concludes my last formal ap- 
pearance with the Board of Governors, so I 
should like to take this opportunity to thank 
the members of the Board, and the officers of 
the Association, both present and past, for 
their unfailing help, and for their forbearance 
with a penurious and cantankerous Treasurer. 
In extenuation, I would like to say, that these 
traits were a matter of applied psychology, 
necessary to the task that you entrusted me 
with, and which I have tried to carry out with 
only one aim, the advancement of the Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology. 

Jack W. DUNLAP, Treasurer 


The Treasurer was authorized (1) to 
hold a conference with the newly elected 
Treasurer, and (2) to invest funds in 
savings banks and/or U. S. Defense 
Bonds, as requested in this report. 

Budget.—The following budget for 
1942 was accepted by the Board of Gov- 
ernors and by the Association at the An- 
nual Business Meeting. 


Estimated Cash Balance, 


4, : Res $1601.04 
Directory Sinking Fund 
EE. RS 300.00 
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Estimated Income: 
615 paying A.A.A.P. mem- 








ee TEI sisi iicidccnsesanciins 8690.00 
Application fees, 40 .............. 200.00 
Sales and subscriptions, 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PUUOMIORBGE  cncsscssencsccisecsnccss 550.00 
Directory Sales .............c0... 35.00 
Portraits of psychologists. 10.00 $6386.04 
Estimated Expenditures: 
Secretary’s Office ..... Phaillsekine 1000.00 
Emergency Fund ............ 300.00 
Treasurer’s Office ................ 250.00 
Publications 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGY 
PN lcci ceeanein 1600.00 
Editor’s Office ................ 425.00 
Business Manager ............ 100.00 
Editor Bulletin Series ... 25.00 
Revolving Sinking Fund, 
Monograph Series ......... 100.00 
Directory Sinking Fund.... 600,00 
Sections and Board of 
CS BE 1 ens 125.00 
Program Committee ............ 150.00 
Professional Committees .... 400.00 
Miscellaneous ........................ 75.00 5150.00 
Estimated Balance 
December 31, 1942 ............ $1286.04 
COMMITTEES 


The Proceedings of the 1940 meeting 
reported the reorganization of standing 
Professional Committees and listed the 
names and the chairmen of the eleven 
committees then organized. During the 
year a Committee on Public Relations 
was organized with Marjorie Van de 
Water as Chairman. The other mem- 
bers of the Committee thus far appoint- 
ed are: Steuart Henderson Britt, Jerry 
W. Carter, Jr., Garry C. Myers, C. L. 
Shartle, Edwina A. Cowan, M. R. Tra- 
bue, Alice I. Bryan, Lowell S. Selling. 

On recommendation of the Board of 
Affiliates their Committee on Legisla- 
tion was made a standing Professional 
Committee of the Association with Dr. 
Steuart Henderson Britt continuing as 


Chairman. The other members of the 
Committee are: Robert G. Bernreuter, 
Ethel L. Cornell, Milton A. Saffir and 
Percival M. Symonds, 

The following two recommendations 
were submitted to the Board of Gover- 
nors: 


The following persons have recently partici- 
pated, through formal meetings or correspon- 
dence, in discussions of the problem of a pro- 
fessional training program for clinical psychol- 
ogists: A. T. Poffenberger, H. A. Murray, C. 
M. Louttit, E. F. Kinder, David Shakow, J. 
Zubin, E. A. Doll, C. Rogers, R. M. Yerkes, 
H. S. Liddell, D. B. Lindsley, D. G. Marquis, 
Carney Landis, Ward Halstead, Carlyle Jacob- 
sen, J. Q. Holsopple and F, Heiser. 

During the summer a report of the meeting 
held in New York on May 3rd and a proposal 
for a course of training submitted by David 
Shakow were circulated and commented upon 
and criticized by a number of the above men- 
tioned persons. 

The summary of that meeting and Shakow’s 
proposal are submitted at this time to the Sec- 
retary of the American Association for Applied 
Psychology with the following recommenda- 
tion: That the A.A.A.P. appoint a committee 
to draw up a program for the Professional 
Training of Clinical Psychologists. We spe- 
cifically recommend the consideration by such 
a committee of the following: (@) academic 
training, (6) field training (internships), (c) 
selection of academic and field training cen- 
ters for experimental trial of the formulated 
program. 

The minutes of the meetings of this infor- 
mal group and the correspondence pertaining 
to the problem will be made available to the 
appointed committee. 

A. T, POFFENBERGER 


The deliberations of a joint session of the 
Committee of Public Relations of the Indus- 
trial Section of the A.A.A.P. and the Commit- 
tee of the American Marketing Association for 
cooperation with the A.A.A.P., have brought 
out clearly the importance of training applied 
psychologists, including “internships.” It be- 
comes evident that an adequate program of 
this sort will necessitate some centralized 
agency to undertake active promotion work. 
Such an agency might well include not only 
the securing of opportunities for internships 
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and incumbents to fill them, but also the prob- 
lem of the placement of psychologists in pro- 
fessional and even academic positions. We be- 
lieve the time is ripe to make active efforts to 
secure some such centralized agency as an ad- 
junct of an established national organization 
such as the A.A.A.P., the A.P.A., or the Psy- 
chological Committee of the N.R.C. 
PAUL Horst, Chairman, 
Committee on Public Relations 
Industrial Section, A.A.A.P. 
WALLACE H. WULFECK, Chairman, 
Committee for Cooperation with 
the A.A.A.P. of the American 
Marketing Association 


Quite obviously both of these recom- 
mendations are concerned with prob- 
lems of training of professional psy- 
chologists. This matter has also been 
discussed by the several Sections. In 
fact the Clinical Section recommended 
that their Committee on Internships be 
made an Association committee. In re- 
sponse to these various suggestions and 
requests the Board established a stand- 
ing Committee on Professional Training 
in Clinical (Applied) Psychology, and 
appointed Dr. Bruce V. Moore as Chair- 
man. The committee will be organized 
with subcommittees to deal with specific 
problems. 

Again this year arrangements were 
made on Monday morning for meetings 
of professional committees, and on 
Tuesday for a Conference of Profession- 
al Committees which was scheduled as 
Section I of the Annual Business Meet- 
ing. There were meetings of several 
committees but the poor attendance and 
the fact that many committees did not 
meet at all indicated that in future years 
different arrangements must be made. 
The Tuesday morning meeting at which 
committee reports were to be made to 
the Association had to be adjourned be- 
cause of a lack of members in attend- 
ance. This is most unfortunate because 
the activities of the Professional Com- 
mittees represent the most significant 


way in which the Association may carry 
on its purposes. The committees which 
had reports ready for presentation 
were: Clinic Certification, Instruction 
in Applied Psychology, Professional 
Employment, Relations with the Libra- 
ry Profession, Relations with the Medi- 
cal Profession, Relations with the So- 
cial Work Profession, Standardized 
Tests, and Technical Manuals. 

The reports of each of these is pub- 


lished herewith. 


COMMITTEE ON CLINICS 

During the past year the Committee on Clin- 
ics has done the work which is here outlined. 

1. Compiled a tentative list of psychological 
clinics in this country. This list is being sent 
to all members of the Association. 

2. Prepared a detailed questionnaire for ob- 
taining information on psychological clinics. 

3. Outlined tentative criteria for minimum 
requirements for the listing of psychological 
clinics in a clinic directory. A report of these 
criteria has been submitted for study to the 
Board of Governors. 

4. Outlined tentative criteria for minimum 
requirements for listing a psychological clinic 
as an approved training center. A report of 
these criteria has been submitted for study 
to the Board of Governors. 

The work which has already been done was 
made possible through suggestions submitted 
by members of the Association. Our conclu- 
sions and our work will need and require con- 
stant assistance and revision. We therefore 
call upon you all for help as we capitalize and 
integrate our clinical resources for psycholog- 
ical service. 

HERMAN DE FREMERY PAUL L. HILL 
Epear A. DoLL ELMER D. HINCKLEY 
ARNOLD HILDEN A. J. MITRANOo, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE 
SoOcIAL WORK PROFESSION 


During the year 1940-41 the Committee on 
Relations with the Social Work Profession has 
been active in three directions: 

1. The Committee has continued to contact 
individual psychologists and officers of state 
psychological associations in an effort to inter- 
est them in cooperating in state conferences 
of social work. In several states where there 
are organizations of psychologists interested 
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in the applied field there is a formal relation- 
ship between these organizations and their 
state conferences for social work. In such 
states the psychological organization sponsors 
or provides programs at the state social work 
conference and, in some instances, has carried 
on institutes. Individuals have reported from 
states where there was no organization of psy- 
chologists interested in the applied field to the 
effect that it was very difficult for them to ex- 
ert any impact upon the state organization of 
social workers without the medium of the psy- 
chologists’ organization, through which they 
might do effective work. 

2. Through the kind offices of Mrs. Helen 
Gant, Assistant Superintendent of the Kansas 
Children’s Home and Service League, an ap- 
proach has been made toward the problem of 
developing a formal contact with the American 
Association of Social Workers, whereby more 
research projects in the field of psychology as 
applied in the field of social work could be 
initiated and fostered. 

8. The American Association for Applied 
Psychology participated as follows in the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work held at At- 
lantic City June 1 to June 7, 1941: 

A. Tuesday, June 8, 2:00 to 3:00 P.m, the 
American Association for Applied’ Psychology 
presented the following program: presiding 
officer: Edgar A. Doll, Presiden}, A.A.A.P. 
General topic: The breakdown of social ad- 
justment as a response to a sudden influx of 
propaganda in time of national emergency. 
Subject: The effect of propaganda on the in- 
dividual adjustment pattern. Speaker: Dr. 
Anna S. Starr, subject: The effect of propa- 
ganda on community adjustment patterns. 
Speaker: Dr. Daniel Katz; discussant: Dr. 
Alice I. Bryan. Attendance at this program 
was estimated to be about 150 people. 

B. An exhibit booth was maintained during 
the entire period of the conference under the 
direction of Dr. Emily Burr. Exhibits includ- 
ed: 

1. Books loaned for exhibit by the follow- 
ing publishers: University of Minnesota Press, 
Williams and Wilkins Company, Henry Holt & 
Co., Columbia University Press, Science Press, 
Longmans Green & Co., World Book Co., Pren- 
tice-Hall, Wiley Book Co., Macmillan Co., Island 
Workshop Press, and Commonwealth Press. 

The books to be exhibited were selected by 
Dr. Jerry W. Carter, Jr., Dr. Martin L. Rey- 
mert, and Dr. Carl Rogers, members of the 
Committee. The publishers were more than 


cooperative in their willingness to exhibit the 
books requested by the Committee and made 
no effort to include books not requested. 

2. One-page information sheet about the 
A.A.A.P. and its purpose, for distribution. 

3. Short bibliographies on twelve specific 
subjects of special interest to social workers. 
These bibliographies were compiled by Dr. 
Emily Burr, Dr. Jerry W. Carter, Jr., and Dr. 
Carl Rogers, members of the Committee. Five 
hundred of each were prepared for distribu- 
tion. 

4. Current numbers of the JOURNAL and 
pictures of psychologists loaned for exhibit by 
the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY. 

5. A display map showing the distribution 
of centers of work in the field of applied psy- 
chology. 

6. Ten scrap books containing exhibits ex- 
emplifying current work in child guidance, 
child research, vocational guidance, parent edu- 
cation, nursery schools, reading disability, 
training and treatment of retarded children, 
and testing. Material for scrap books was 
loaned by the Clinic of Child Development, 
Yale University; Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research; Vocational Adjustment Bu- 
reau for Girls, New York; Psychological Cor- 
poration; University of Chicago Nursery 
School and University of Chicago Remedial 
Reading Service; Department of Research and 
Child Development, University of Michigan; 
Merryheart School, Columbus, Ohio; Child Re- 
search Station, University of lowa; The Train- 
ing School, Vineland, New Jersey; and several 
departments of Columbia University. 

7. Directories of the American Association 
for Applied Psychology. 

C. The following members of the Consult- 
ing Section of the A.A.A.P. were available at 
the exhibit booth at different times for consul- 
tation purposes: Drs. Emily Burr, Edgar A. 
Doll, Ethel L. Cornell, Elaine F. Kinder and 
Blanche C. Weill. 

No record was kept this year of visitors at 
the booth, but it was Dr. Burr’s impression 
that there were more visitors this year than 
last year at Grand Rapids. 

The Chairman is happy to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend at this time grateful appre- 
ciation of help and cooperation to the members 
of the Committee who have given unreservedly 
of their time and interest, with special recogni- 
tion of Dr. Burr’s service in setting up, super- 
vising, and taking down the booth at the Con- 
ference, to Dr. Doll and all the members of 
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A.A.A.P. who contributed to the program and 
to the exhibit, and who gave their time in con- 
sultation service, and to Miss Iris Stevenson 
and Dr. Louttit, Executive Secretary, in whose 
offices much of the material was prepared by 
Miss Stevenson, to the Business Manager of 
the JOURNAL, and to the officers of the Psy- 
chological Corporation who made substantial 
contributions to the exhibit. 

EMILY BURR HELEN F.. GANT 

J. W. CARTER, JR. CaRL R. Rocers 
MARTIN L. REYMERT EDWINA A. CowAN, Chr. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZED TESTS 

A. The Committee recommends that authors 
and publishers shall publish in the manual of 
each standardized test, questionnaire, or rat- 
ing: 

1. A clear statement of the nature of the 
dominant skills, information and other aspects 
of behavior to be appraised. Misrepresenta- 
tion, over-advertising, and catch titles should 
be avoided. 

2. A description of the development of the 
items (give proper credit to previous investi- 
gators). 

3. Evidence concerning the linear quality 
of the scores, the equivalence of scale steps, 
and true zero of ability. 

4. A description of the groups for which 
norms are reported; giving age, sex, school, 
social-economic status, race, location and other 
important data. Figures should include rela- 
tive normality of distribution, central tenden- 
cies, and dispersions. 

5. Correlations, profiles, and/or critical 
scores which may indicate the discrimina- 
tive value of the testing instrument and also 
allow prediction of future success. State limi- 
tations of data and practical applications. Sug- 
gest needed research. 

B. The Committee suggests that a critical 
evaluation of recent standardized tests and 
their uses be published annually in the Jour- 
NAL OF CONSULTING PsYCHOLOGY. The evalua- 
tion shall be made by well-informed persons 
designated by the Committee: (a) mental abil- 
ities, (6) industrial and business achievement, 
(ec) educational achievement, (d) attitude, in- 
terests, and motivation. 

C. In order to stimulate the creation of 
needed measures and norms, the Committee 
recommends that it become a clearing house 
for projects designed to improve testing instru- 
ments and their uses. An evaluation of each 
project will be kept in the Committee’s file and 


furnished to responsible persons or research 
foundations. The coordination of various pro- 
jects will be faciliated by references to the cur- 
rent file. 

D. The Committee will act to prevent the 
misuse of standardized tests by collecting evi- 
dence of malpractice and calling the attention 
of the Committee on Ethical Practice to seri- 
ous and persistent offenders. 

E. B. GREENE 
Henry E. GARrett, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYMENT 


At the meeting of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Employment in September, 1940 certain 
tentative recommendations for the year were 
made. These recommendations were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Construction of an application blank 
which should include such items as personal 
data, work history, transcript cf academic rec- 
ord, and statement by an instructor or em- 
ployer concerning the jobs in applied psychol- 
ogy which the applicant is qualified to per- 
form. 

2. Make plans for the establishment of a 
central file limited to M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s in 
psychology who wish to file an application for 
employment. 

8. Study the procedures to follow so that 
qualified applicants can be obtained for con- 
sideration by the individuals and institutions 
having vacancies to fill. 

4. Estimate the cost of the work of this 
Committee and consider the advisability of 
charging a registration fee. 

In respect to the first recommendation, the 
individuals who devised the blank for the Na- 
tional. Roster of Scientific and Specialized Per- 
sonnel did an excellent job. It is the feeling 
of this Committee that this personal data blank 
or a suitable modification of this blank be used, 
if a placement or employment bureau is es- 
tablished. 

The second, third, and fourth points refer 
to plans for a central file of applicants, pro- 
cedure to follow, and the estimation of cost of 
such a placement service. 

A good placement office, and certainly the 
A.A.A.P. should have no other, would prob- 
ably cost more than the Association could pay 
at the present time. There would be too much 
work connected with such a placement organi- 
zation for a committee to perform. 

On May 7 of this year we received a ques- 
tionnaire from Willard C. Olson, Secretary of 
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the American Psychological Association, con- 
cerning the extension of the functions of the 
Secretary’s office to include among other things 
a placement service. The results have not been 
announced. 

The above information was discussed and at 
a meeting of this Committee held on Septem- 
ber 1, 1941, certain recommendations were 
made: 

1. It so happens that the Chairman of this 
Committee is an Associate member of the 
A.P.A. and is therefore not eligible to serve 
on a committee of the A.P.A. Your Chairman 
recommended that he resign as chairman and 
that a new chairman be appointed who is a 
member of the A.P.A. The A.A.A.P. should 
ask the A.P.A. to place the Chairman of this 
Committee on the committee of the A.P.A. 
which is now dealing with the placement serv- 
ice. This was discussed in meeting and either 
this procedure should be followed or a joint 
committee of the A.P.A. and A.A.A.P. should 
be formed. 

2. The Committee believes that for the time 
being the expense of a placement service would 
be too great and that if the A.P.A. has such 
a service it might be better to combine with 
this service than to form an independent one 
of our own. 

8. The appropriate Personnel Information 
Blank of the National Roster of Specialized 
Personnel should probably be used to collect 
data on applicants for jobs in the field of ap- 
plied psychology. 

It is hoped that these recommendations meet 
the approval of this Association. 

F. A. FINCH LAWRENCE WHISLER 
GEORGE LAWTON C. L. SHARTLE 
JOHN G. DARLEY JAY L. OT1s, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON TECHNICAL MANUALS 


During the past year the Committee has giv- 
en consideration to the possible inclusion of 
two manuscripts in this series of manuals. One 
of these manuscripts is to be published with 
the aid of money obtained from one of the 
foundations, and it now appears unlikely that 
it can be included in the series of Technical 
Manuals to be sponsored by the A.A.A.P. 

The other manuscript is now nearing com- 
pletion. If it is approved by the Committee, it 
will probably require financing, a matter which 
will be taken up with the Board of Editors at 

The Committee finds that the request it made 
last year for $150.00 to facilitate the publica- 
the proper time. 


tion of the first manual] was in error since such 
financial matters are the responsibility of the 
Board of Editors. None of this money has 
been received by the Committee and the Com- 
mittee now withdraws that request. 

The Committee renews its request for $20.00 
for defraying the postage charges of the ques- 
tionnaire proposed in its last Annual Report. 
This questionnaire was intentionally delayed 
and will be revised because of the fact that a 
similar, but less comprehensive, questionnaire 
was circulated by another part of this same 
Association last year. 

In order to define more clearly the scope 
of its authority, the Committee requests that 
it be empowered to arrange for the prepara- 
tion of technical manuals and, when also ap- 
proved by the Board of Editors, to arrange or 
assist in arranging for the publication and 
financing of manuals. It further requests that, 
in those cases in which no financial aid from 
this Association is involved, it be empowered 
to approve technical manuals for inclusion in 
this series without the necessity of formal ac- 
tion by any other body of this Association. 
Jack W. DUNLAP DEAN A. WORCESTER 
HAROLD A. EDGERTON HERBERT A. Toops, 

C. C. PETERS Chairman 
JOSEPH ZUBIN ALBERT K. KuRTz, 
JOHN C. FLANAGAN Chairman, pro tem 


COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION 


The Committee on Instruction of the Ameri- 
can Association for Applied Psychology., Inc., 
was formed in 1940 by the merger of three pre- 
viously existing committees on: Graduate In- 
struction in Applied Psychology, Dissertations 
in Applied Psychology, and Applied Instruc- 
tion in Colleges and Secondary Schools. These 
committees have previously reported their ac- 
tivities to the Association. 

At its last meeting (held at Pennsylvania 
State College on September 3, 1940) the Com- 
mittee on Instruction defined its functions as 
follows: 

1. To be of service by supplying informa- 
tion to teachers and administrators regarding 
problems of instruction as they arise in con- 
nection with the offering of courses in general 
or applied psychology in secondary schools, 
junior colleges, colleges and universities. To 
date most of the Committee’s activity has been 
in the first two of these groups, but previous 
committees (which have since been consolidated 
into this one Committee on Instruction) con- 
sidered problems of graduate training and the 
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general question of doctors’ dissertations and 
masters’ theses in applied psychology. Typical 
examples of the kinds of requests received in- 
clude questions about textbooks, aims and ob- 
jectives of courses in psychology and minimal 
preparation required of teachers of these 
courses, especially in the secondary schools. 

2. To carry on surveys of the techniques of 
instruction in psychology and to draw such 
generalizations or recommendations as they 
seem to warrant. This work has not gotten 
very far as yet but a beyinning is included in 
a report published in the Psychological Bulle- 
tin, Volume 35, July, 1938. 

3. To promote conferences, study groups 
and similar devices for making available to 
interested educators information about the po- 
tential contributions which instruction in psy- 
chology may make to the total educational pro- 
gram. 

In line with this latter function the Com- 
mittee adopted as its major task for the year 
1940-41 the organization and promotion of a 
Conference on Psychology in the Secondary 
School and Junior College. This Conference 
was held at Atlantic City on February 23, 
1941 during the annual meetings of the Ameri- 
ean Association of School Administrators and 
related associations. 

Some forty educational and related organi- 
zations were contacted, informed of the aims 
of the conference, asked to express their opin- 
ions of the desirability of such a conference 
and if they approved to send representatives 
to participate in it. Seventeen societies ap- 
proved and agreed to send official representa- 
tives. In addition some thirty individuals were 
invited to attend. In attendance at the con- 
ference were twenty-one individuals represent- 
ing sixteen different organizations. Records of 
this meeting have been submitted to the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

General discussion of the place of psychology 
in the secondary school and junior college 
curricula resulted in certain agreements, name- 
ly, that formal instruction in psychology is 
distinctly needed in the secondary schools, that 
much psychology currently taught is probably 
irrelevant or even undesirable, that educators 
and psychologists should jointly study the psy- 
chological needs of the secondary-school stu- 
dent and that they should jointly promote such 
instruction as seems desirable. Disagreement 
was expressed as to how such material should 
be taught, who should teach it and whether 
psychology should be included in separate 





courses or introduced in courses already gener- 
ally established in the secondary school cur- 
ricula. 

Upon motion from the floor the Conference 
agreed to organize itself on a more or less 
permanent basis, to become a working group 
to carry on such studies as seem appropriate 
and to provide the machinery for translating 
its findings into educational policy and proce- 
dure. 

Your Committee recommends to the A.A.A.P. 
that it go on record as approving the aims of 
the Conference, that it approve the participa- 
tion of the Committee on Instruction in the 
Conference and that it make available not more 
than $10 to help defray the expenses of the 
Conference. (It was informally agreed that 
each representative present would attempt to 
secure this amount from his organization.) 

The Committee on Instruction also continued 
during the year its function of supplying sug- 
gestions and information to teachers and ad- 
ministrators regarding textbooks, work-books, 
syllabi, inventories, tests and other aids to 
teacking and learning in applied psychology. 
During the year however there was relatively 
less of this than in the past. 

The expense of the Committee for the year 
1940-41 amounted to $3.41 distributed as: 


Postage not otherwise provided -......... $2.80 

Mimeographing not otherwise pro- 
ESTEE VOSS Steer = a Ree VOOR 21 

Envelopes not otherwise provided ... .40 

$3.41 

P.S.AcHiites J.G. JENKINS 

G. T. AVERY T. E. NEWLAND 

H. E. Burtr A. T. POFFENBERGER 
F.N. FREEMAN E. R. HENRY, Chairman 
D. H. FRYER 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION 


The Committee on Relations with the Medi- 
cal Profession herewith submits its report. 

The Committee owes its genesis, at least in 
part, to a round table under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Steuart Henderson Britt which dis- 
cussed matters pertaining to the licensing of 
psychologists. During this round table, it was 
pointed out that in Illinois the licensing law 
was blocked by the State Medical Society’s lob- 
by, and in New Jersey an attempt had been 
made to pass a law which would have pre- 
vented the giving of advice of even a quasi- 
medical nature by any but licensed physicians 
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and members of such specially mentioned non- 
medical specialists as veterinarians and podi- 
atrists—excluding psychologists. This law was 
blocked by the clergy but had it gone through 
all of the consulting psychologists in the state, 
no matter of what species, would have been 
eligible to spend a vacation at the state’s ex- 
pense as guests of our Mr. Jackson in his Big 
House at Trenton. 

Early in 1940 Dr. English appointed me to 
be Chairman of this Committee and was kind 
enough to secure as colleagues for me: Dr. 
Gilbert Rich, Dr. Gladys Frith, and Dr. Da- 
vid Shakow, all of whom are intimately inte- 
grated with physicians in their work but are 
psychologists of excellent standing. 

Each of us made it his purpose to evolve ac- 
tivities with regard to physicians which would 
enhance the value of our Association to its 
members. 

The first agenda, suggested by Dr. English, 
included the following points: 

1. Investigation of the fact that the psy- 
chologists were omitted from the list of quali- 
fications for physicians and medical workers 
of all kinds in setting up the Children’s Bu- 
reau in the (then) new federal security agency. 
This situation was seen not to be of impor- 
tance because psychiatrists and psychiatric so- 
cial workers were also eliminated, indicating, 
I think, that the Bureau planned to do no work 
of a psychological or educational nature. These 
services were to be left to the Public Health 
Service and to the Office of Education. The 
Public Health Service employs many excellent 
and capable psychologists. 

2. Dr. English suggested a classification of 
psychologists’ professional and ethical rela- 
tionships with physicians. Until we are better 
established, this is too hot to handle. Those 
who now work in medical institutions seem to 
be able to establish, as a rule, an equitable and 
wholesome relationship each for himself. 

3. It was suggested that the medical antag- 
onism to psychological licensure and the seem- 
ing anti-psychological phases of the New Jer- 
sey law be investigated. It was this phase to- 
ward which the work of the Committee has 
been directed. 

Although I talked to several men who had 
important posts in organized medicine, I dis- 
covered that: 

1. Many had no ideas how applied psychol- 
ogists functioned—this included some promi- 
nent psychiatrists. 

2. Many were antagonistic, claiming that, 


(a) psychologists were fakes, (b) psychologists 
attempted to intrude on psychiatry, (c) disliked 
some particular psychologist, usually one who 
was not even engaged in clinical work. 

8. I found sympathetic advisers but none 
who felt that the time was ripe for bringing 
the medical-psychological relationship into the 
open—on a medical convention floor, for ex- 
ample. 

Because of the obvious necessity for moving 
quietly and not antagonizing our few friends, 
the Committee agreed to submit no report last 
year. 

Events have progressed since then. As your 
representative I approached Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, Editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. In an interview he lent 
a kindly ear and pointed out that the step- 
children of the medical specialties were about 
ready to be brought out from behind the chim- 
ney. Physicians, he said, should give heed to 
the need for qualifying or licensing all those 
whose interests overlap or interdigitate with 
medicine. He preferred self-standardization 
rather than legislation, and felt that internal 
certification was to be preferred to licensing. 
He suggested that a letter be written to him as 
Editor, to smoke out feeling on the subject if 
the time seemed ripe, and he promised to give 
thought to the problem. 

I then wrote a letter. It covers the follow- 
ing topics: (a) the need to show who are quali- 
fied psychologists, thus putting imposters on 
the defensive; (6) the qualifications demanded 
by this organization; (c) illustrations of the 
value of clinical psychologists to medicine; (d) 
examples of the utility of applied psychologists 
in fields which do not find relationship with 
medicine; (¢) an invitation to the American 
Medical Association to look into the matter by 
taking it up with us. 

The letter was carefully phrased to enable 
us to steer an accurate course between the 
Seylla of sycophance and the Charybdis of 
arrogance. Dr. Rich looked it over and made 
some suggestions. 

The letter resulted in the following corre- 
spondence: (1) a letter from Dr. Fishbein to the 
effect that he was referring the letter to some 
of the associates in the office; (2) a reply to Dr. 
Fishbein to remind him that my original letter 
was the outcome of the diseussion I had had 
with him, with the idea of possible publication 
in the “Letters to the Editor” column of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association; 
(3) an acknowledgment from Dr. Fishbein; (4) 
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finally, a letter from Dr. William D. Cutter, 
Secretary of the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which can be essentially summarized 
by this sentence from it: “Generally speak- 
ing, it appears to me that it is unwise for the 
state to license groups to perform particular 
services until] the exact nature of these serv- 
ices has been clearly defined and unless by 
some reliable testing procedure the fitness and 
qualifications of applicants for such license can 
be accurately determined.” And so this phase 
of the Committee’s work stands. 

4. At the time that this Committee was ap- 
pointed, Captain Dallas G. Sutton, U. S. Navy, 
a psychiatrist and the Assistant Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Navy, communicated with me. This 
arose from the stimulus given him at the So- 
ciety’s Preparedness Round Table in Washing- 
ton in November, 1939. He wishes to establish 
a psychological setup in the Medical Bureau 
of the Navy. I corresponded with him and 
spent some time with him and finally had mat- 
ters sufficiently under way so that Dr. Louttit 
could step in when he decided to sign up and 
do the excellent job that he has. May I under- 
score this fact that Dr. Louttit’s work illus- 
trates that doctors and psychologists are not 
natural antagonists—an understanding can be 
brought about with mutual benefit. Dr. Louttit 
has given lectures in the Naval Medical School, 
an honor which many prominent physicians 
would give much to enjoy. 

Unfortunately the psychologists who worked 
with the Adjutant General’s Office failed to see 
that the time was ripe to work with the Army 
Medical Corps. They were overwhelmed by the 
service conflicts in the War of 1914-18, and in- 
stead of building where psychology had left off 
they failed to complete their edifice—leaving 
it half standing but ready for occupancy if the 
job were finished—to go off to another lot to 
create another no more useful dwelling. 

Your Committee corresponded with one an- 
other, and during a short meeting of half its 
membership on September 1, 1941 decided to 
make the following suggestions: 

1. The Committee should continue to work 
with the American Medical Association. 

2. That certification rather than licensure 
be the current aim and that the latter not be 
proposed until we can be sure that phraseology 
inimical to conciliation between both profes- 
sions be eliminated from the model act. 

3. That a special medical section, as in the 
British Psychological Society, be considered to 


contain those who work with physicians and 
those who are physicians. The qualification for 
a Ph.D. might be lowered, for otherwise psy- 
chologically qualified M.D. workers in health 
departments would have a place here. 

4. That adequate educational steps be tak- 
en so that physicians might learn what applied 
psychologists can do, especially in non-medical 
fields. This could be done by means of contri- 
butions of an appropriate nature to medical 
journals, and possibly by issuing a brochure 
which would be sent to key physicians. 

Gitsert S.Rich Davin SHAKOW 
Guiapys D. Frirn L. S. SELLING, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE 
LIBRARY PROFESSION 


The Chairman and several members of the 
Joint Committee of the American Library 
Association and the A.A.A.P. met in New York 
in November, 1940, to formulate plans for ac- 
tion during the year. It was agreed that the 
adult education activities of public libraries in 
the national emergency constituted an impor- 
tant and feasible area for cooperation between 
the two associations. Possible types of projects 
were discussed in an exploratory way and the 
need for a practical and concrete program was 
recognized. In January, 1941, the A.A.A.P. 
Chairman submitted a plan for cooperative ac- 
tion designed to aid in strengthening civilian 
morale in the United States through presen- 
tation of a series of film forums on national 
problems in public libraries throughout the 
country. This proposal was based upon the 
assumption that the successful implementation 
of a national defense program in a democracy 
depends upon the active support of an en- 
lightened citizenry, prepared emotionally as 
well as materially to protect their possessions 
and their way of life from external and inter- 
nal attack. The plan provided for the possi- 
bility of cooperation from other national or- 
ganizations, such as the American Association 
for Adult Education. The functions of the psy- 
chologists on the Committee were designated as 
contributing to the planning of the program 
and providing means for its scientific evalua- 
tion. 

An attempt was made to obtain sponsorship 
for this project from the Emergency Commit- 
tee in Psychology of the National Research 
Council. This Committee referred the proposal 
to Dr. Gordon Allport, Chairman of a newly 
constituted Morale Committee, with the com- 
ment that since the project involved an “action 
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program,” the Emergency Committee could not 
be of much practical help. The suggestion was 
made that the matter be referred to Mr. Arthur 
Upham Pope, whose Committee on National 
Morale should be able to help effectively in ac- 
tion proposals of this sort. Dr. Allport saw 
Mr. Pope, gave him a copy of the project and 
received his promise to take it under consid- 
eration. Nothing was heard from Mr. Pope for 
some weeks, until your Chairman, with the aid 
of Dr. Floyd Ruch, arranged to present the 
plan, then launched under other auspices, at a 
council meeting of the Committee on National 
Morale. This Committee then reported interest 
in and approval of the project, but felt that 
the Joint Committee could perhaps be of more 
help to them than they: to it. 

The proposal was also referred to Dr. C. M. 
Louttit, Executive Secretary of the A.A.A.P. 
Dr. Louttit circularized the members of the 
Board of Governors of the A.A.A.P. for their 
opinions on the value of the project. He later 
submitted a request from the Committee on 
Relations with the Library Profession for a 
subsidy of $100.00 to assist in carrying on 
initial promotion and research, a request which 
was granted by the Board. 

The project was likewise presented to Mr. 
Carl H. Milam, Executive Secretary of the 
American Library Association. Mr. Milam ar- 
ranged a meeting in New York on January 21 
with your Chairman, a representative of the 
Council for Democracy, and the Secretary of 
the Carnegie Corporation to consider possibil- 
ities of obtaining financial support for the pro- 
ject. On January 29, Mr. Milam met again in 
New York with the two Chairmen of the Joint 
Committee, at which time it was decided that 
the plan should be launched without further 
delay. Mr. Milam enlisted the cooperation of 
Dr. Morse Cartwright, Director of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, and Mr. 
Donald Slesinger, Director of the American 
Film Center. A meeting was arranged at the 
American Film Center on January 30, at which 
representatives from the four national asso- 
ciations set up an ad hoc committee to admin- 
ister the library film-forum project. Mr. Mi- 
lam authorized the A.L.A. Chairman to spend 
$100. of A.L.A. funds for the preliminary 
work of this Committee. 

The general plan for the project was as fol- 
lows: During the spring of 1941, a group of 
public libraries in various parts of the country 
which is conducting outstanding work in adult 
education was invited to participate in present- 





ing a series of ten film formus on problems of 
national defense. The general title of the se- 
ries was “What We are Defending,” with films 
grouped under three headings: Our Material 
Resources, Our Human Resources, and Our 
Relations with Other Peoples. Each forum con- 
sisted of four parts: (1) presentation of one 
long or two short documentary films on a cur- 
rent problem, (2) a discussion period led by a 
member of the library staff or an outside spe- 
cialist, in which the film was related to local 
problems of national significance, (3) an audi- 
ence quiz or attitude questionnaire to provide 
information for research purposes, (4) a dis- 
play of books and other materials relating to 
the problem under discussion with a view to 
stimulating further study and thought. 

The series of ten programs was offered to 
participating libraries at an average cost of 
ten dollars each for film rental and projection 
service, which was reduced to five dollars if 
the library could provide projection. The Amer- 
ican Film Center managed the booking and 
routing of the films and arranged projection 
service where desired. The American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education provided descriptive 
and explanatory material on the films and a 
manual of suggestions for the forum leaders. 
The A.L.A. committee assumed responsibility 
for selecting and corresponding with the par- 
ticipating libraries, furnishing publicity and 
display material and preparing annotated read- 
ing lists on the subjects under discussion. The 
A.A.A.P. committee planned and conducted re- 
search. The Committee as a whole acted as a 
planning and coordinating group, selected films, 
and conducted experimental and demonstration 
film forums, 

Committee meetings were held on February 
8, 4, 12 and 26. Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld of the 
Radio Research Office of Columbia University 
attended several of these meetings and agreed 
to serve as a member of the A.A.A.P. commit- 
tee. He made available to the film forum com- 
mittee the part-time services of one of his staff 
to assist in research aspects of the project and 
later furnished statistical analyses of data at 
cost. Dr. Lazarsfeld and his assistant, who is 
a librarian, also met at intervals with your 
Chairman to discuss research. Additional ap- 
pointments were likewise made to the library 
committee to facilitate handling of promotion- 
al, publicity, and book selection activities. 
Members of the whole Committee also met fre- 
quently on an informal basis to view films and 
to conduct and observe experimental forums. 
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Five of these experimental forums were held 
in New York City during February, two of 
which were conducted by librarians at branches 
of the New York Public Library and three by 
members of the Committee at the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University. The 
Citizens’ Housing Council of New York became 
interested and supplied funds for presenting 
forums in nine branches of the New York Pub- 
lic Library at which the film, “The City,” was 
used. A demonstration forum was held at the 
spring meeting of the American Association 
for Adult Education at West Point. Another 
demonstration for librarians was held in June 
at the Boston meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association. Dr. Alice Keliher of New 
York University conducted the Boston forum, 
which was followed by a session on forum 
leadership and by a round table the next morn- 
ing at which problems of organization, public- 
ity and leadership were discussed. 

During the spring of 1941, a series of for- 
ums initiated by the Committee were held in 
public iibraries in Montclair, New Jersey; Long 
Beach, Canifornia; Yonkers, New York; Los 
Angeles, California; South Chicago, Illinois; 
and Minneapolis, Minnesota. Altogether, over 
three thousand people attended library film 
forums this spring. Research data were col- 
lected at all of these forums, both from audi- 
ences and from librarians who planned and 
conducted the meetings. 

On the basis of experience gained from the 
experimental forums held during February, the 
Committee applied to the Carnegie Corporation 
for a grant of $2000 to finance a more elaborate 
program of research through subsidizing in- 
terested and strategically situated public li- 
braries who were financially unable to present 
a series of film forums. This grant was made 
on April 7, 1941. A formal Joint Committee 
on Film Forums was then set up, consisting of 
two representatives from each of the four na- 
tional associations. The A.A.A.P. representa- 
tives on this Committee are Dr. Paul Lazars- 
feld and your Chairman. Miss Miriam Tomp- 
kins, Assistant Professor at the School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, and Act- 
ing Chairman for the A.L.A. Joint Committee 
with the A.A.A.P., was designated as Chair- 
man of the Film Forum Committee, since the 
Carnegie Corporation had specified that the 
grant was to be administered by the American 
Library Association. The Committee held Joint 
Film Forum meetings on April 30, May 5, June 
5, July 9, and July 23. At these meetings 
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plans were made for a new series of film for- 
ums to be presented during the fall and winter 
of 1941-42 in a group of public libraries 
throughout the country. The title of the new 
series is “Strengthening Democratic America.” 
Negctiations are now under way with a num- 
ber of libraries, research plans are in progress, 
and new materials are in preparation to assist 
librarians in conducting these forums. 

Two major problems have been encountered 
by the Joint Committee in undertaking this 
film forum project. One is the problem of pre- 
paring librarians for leadership of the for- 
ums. Attempts are being made to meet this 
problem by demonstrations of forum proce- 
dures, by discussions of leadership objectives 
and techniques, and by the preparation of a 
manual on leadership of film forums. The other 
problem is concerned with the difficulty of ob- 
taining a sufficiently large number of docu- 
mentary films dealing adequately and impar- 
tially with problems of the national emergency. 

An attempt was made by your Chairman to 
enlist the interest and aid of the United States 
Government in stimulating production of films 
appropriate for our purposes. A conference 
was arranged in Washington on March 25 with 
Dr. Will Alexander, assistant to Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Director of the Federal Security Agency. 
Mr. Slesinger of the American Film Center 
and Dr. Louttit also attended this conference. 
Dr. Alexander expressed interest in the film 
forum project and seemed impressed by the 
fact that four national associations interested 
in adult education were focusing on a common 
program, that the public library channel was 
ready to function, and that the Committee was 
not interested in asking the Government for 
money. He promised to take the matter of film 
production under consideration and to confer 
with Mr. McNutt on the matter. Your Chair- 
man has also been in touch with George A. 
Duthie of the Division of Information and 
Education of the U. S. Forest Service, who has 
expressed interest and a desire to cooperate in 
the film forum project. 

Four progress reports on the project have 
been published this spring in the Library Jour- 
nal. The Committee plans to publish a detailed 
report at the conclusion of the new series of 
forums. 

During the past year, the president of the 
Special Libraries Association has corresponded 
with your Chairman regarding representation 
on the Joint Committee of the A.A.A.P. and 
the A.L.A. This resulted in the appointment 
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of Mrs. Virginia Meredith, Librarian of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, as the 
Special Libraries Association representative 
to the Joint Committee. 

Charles H. Brown, Librarian of Iowa State 
College and newly elected president of the 
American Library Association, in commenting 
on the activities of the Joint Committee, re- 
cently wrote to your Chairman as follows: “I 
cannot refrain from stating that after this de- 
fense program receives attention, there are 
some very important functions for this joint 
committee; especially in emphasizing certain 
fundamentals in the training of librarians. 
Librarians need more psychological background 
than we are getting now, more knowledge of 
scientific management, more knowledge of test- 
ing for student assistants and non-professional 
assistants, more knowledge of handling refer- 
ence inquiries and the public in general. When 
the present defense activities of the Joint Com- 
mittee are ended, I would like to suggest a 
certain long-time program for this Joint Com- 
mittee.” 

PAUL LAZARSFELD HAROLD GASKILL 

BERTHA LUCKEY ALICE BRYAN, Chairman 


In addition to its standing profession- 
al committees the Association has ap- 
pointed temporary committees to deal 
with specific tasks. Two of these com- 
mittees made brief reports to the Asso- 
ciation. 

Committee on Refugee Children.— 
This is a joint committee with the 
American Psychological Association and 
the following report was submitted to 
both Associations. 


This is by way of a report concerning the 
Committee on Refugee Children of which I am 
chairman. 

As I indicated to you in a letter of Novem- 
ber, 1940, the following persons agreed to serve 
on this Committee, representing both the 
A.P.A. and the A.A.A.P.: Mary Shirley, John 
E. Anderson, Gertrude Hildreth, Gladys 
Schwesinger, Kathryn E. Maxfield, Frank 
Shuttleworth, Anna S. Starr, Catherine C. 
Miles, Robert Rock. 

I have practically nothing to report concern- 
ing the work of the Committee. Last fall, after 
having been designated as Chairman, I had 
correspondence with the officers of the United 
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States Committee for the Care of European 
Children. As you may recall, plans that 
seemed to be under way early last summer to 
transport large numbers of European children 
to this country were abandoned in the fall of 
1940. On November 25, 1940, I had the follow- 
ing word from Mr. Marshall Field, President 
of the United States Committee for the Care 
of European Children: 


Dear Professor Jersild, 

Thank you very much for your kind offer of 
help. At the moment the children are not ar- 
riving in very great numbers, but we will be 
glad to get in touch with you if they do come. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) MARSHALL FIELD, President 


I have corresponded with members of my 
Committee, but we have not had any meetings. 

As far as I have been able to learn, the chil- 
dren that have arrived in this country have 
come largely under private auspices, and it 
does not seem that the activities in this field 
have so far been on a scale that would call for 
practical measures under the official auspices 
of the American Psychological Association. In 
view of the uncertainty of the times, it is pos- 
sible that there might be an influx of refugee 
children in the future, but this is only a per- 
sonal conjecture. If our country should become 
involved in the war, I suppose there might pos- 
sibly be domestic problems with respect to 
war-time care of children. If either of these 
two eventualities should materialize, the Asso- 
ciation might perhaps wish to continue the 
Committee in its present authorization or un- 
der an arrangement that will include a wider 
scope of activities. However, as matters stand 
at the present moment it does not seem that 
there is any need for continuance of the Com- 
mittee. 

ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Chairman 


Committee on Phi Delta Kappa Dic- 
tionary of Education.—At the time of 
the 1940 Annual Meeting the Executive 
Secretary entered into correspondence 
with Dr. Carter V. Good, Editor of the 
Phi Delta Kappa Dictionary of Educa- 
tion concerning the addition of the 
A.A.A.P. to the list of professional as- 
sociations which were being asked to 
review definitions in special fields. The 
offer of cooperation was accepted by Dr. 
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Good and subsequent to the meetings 
the following committee was appointed: 
W. W. Coxe, George A. Kelly, Dorothea 
McCarthy and Bertha M. Luckey, Chair- 
man. The Chairman of the Committee 
reports that material for review has not 
(September, 1941) reached the Commit- 
tee as the original definitions were still 
in the hands of contributing specialists. 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


The following report of the meetings 
of the Board Editors was read at the 
Annual Business Meeting by the retiring 
Chairman of the Board in the absence 
of the Secretary of the Board. 

The Board of Editors is responsible 
for all publications of the Association. 
These include the JOURNAL OF CONSULT- 
ING PSYCHOLOGY, the Directory of Ap- 
plied Psychologists, The Bulletin Series, 
and such other publications as may be 
established. The Board is continually 
working to improve the publication 
program of the Association. Such im- 
provements include broadening the 
scope of the publication program to 
meet the needs of the Association. 

A summary of the 1941 meeting fol- 
lows: 


After careful deliberation, the Board voted 
to discontinue the present group subscription 
plan for the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOL- 
ocy. The Board of Editors recommends to the 
Board of Affiliates that that body work out a 
new plan for group subscriptions for submis- 
sion to the Board of Editors. The Board of 
Editors stands ready to cooperate. 

The Board of Editors approved the issuance 
of a revised edition of the Directory in 1943. 

The Board voted that all future issues of the 
Bulletin Series be sent gratis to members of 
the Association. Heretofore, these issues have 
been available at five cents each. During the 
year one issue of the Bulletin Series was pub- 
lished. This was entitled “Summary of Mem- 
bers’ Views on the Time and Place of the An- 
nual Meeting.” 
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The Board of Editors voted to establish a 
new office of business and circulation manager 
for all publications of the Association. These 
duties have heretofore been performed by the 
Treasurer. 

The Board voted to establish a self-support- 
ing monograph series in applied psychology. 
This action was taken after an evaluation of 
the mail poll sent to members of the Associa- 
tion. A committee is in process of setting up 
the editorial structure for this publication. 

A technical manual series was given favor- 
able consideration by the Board. A new com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a plan for the 
establishment of such a series. 

The Board voted that the JOURNAL or Con- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY be increased from forty- 
eight to fifty-six pages per issue. There is no 
corresponding increase in the present alloca- 
tion of $2.50 per member for the JoURNAL. The 
Board would like the Association to know that 
over one-fourth of the funds allocated for pub- 
lishing the JOURNAL come from sales and sub- 
scriptions outside of membership subscriptions. 
Thus members of the Association are getting 
for $2.50 a journal which costs over $3.30 per 
year to publish. 

Dr. R. G. Bernreuter was elected Chairman 
of the Board of Editors for a three-year term. 

CARROLL L. SHARTLE, Secretary 


BUSINESS MANAGER’S REPORT 


August 15, 1941 
Lrabil- 
ities 

$ 70.88 


Assets 
Balance, December 31, 1940. 
Subscriptions 
Libraries 
Individuals 
Group 
Miscellaneous sales and 
expenses 
A.A.A.P. membership 
allotment 
559 paid members at 
$2.50 each 
91940 dues at $2.00 each 
Publication 
Manufacture, Vol. V, 
Nos. 1-4 (1100 copies) .... 
Editorial 


1.03 


18.00 


836.07 
168.00 
829.49 





conspetislimenceneetntccumamanees $1905.47 $1905.47 
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Circulation 
Subscriptions 
I NIINE Beil wc tisittbsicnctisnaccichicuahdissinimiblabiadieall 85 
EGER. en a ane 31 
SI sioicssidihialisicvimnntssciidghabhsciiahadilbtiipinlesaiocsaaiescial 20 
A.A.A.P. Members 
LR Ne ra OR EOE 559 
RET AS, SEE SRR 47 
SD iiss enn 40 
Unpaid Circulation .......................................... 14 
RR FRR a I Oe Ae ON 796 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL 
OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 
Members of the Board of Editors: 

The period covered by this report (August 
1, 1940-August 31, 1941) has been one of 
growth and expansion for the JOURNAL as 
shown by (1) the appointment of an editorial 
staff of eminent psychologists, (2) an increase 
in the number of pages printed, (3) increase 
in circulation and orders for offprints of ar- 
ticles published in the JOURNAL, and (4) evi- 
dence of professional interest as indicated by 
the articles submitted for publication. 

During the past year plans outlined for Vol- 
ume V in the Report of the Managing Editor 
September 1, 1940,! have been carried out with 
slight modification and the editorial staff has 
assumed responsibility for decisions affecting 
the editorial management of the JOURNAL and 
has cooperated in planning for its future pub- 
lication. The articles which have been pub- 
lished and projected publication plans are in- 
dicative of the trend of interest among the 
profession and the problems confronting its 
members during this period. 


APPOINTMENT OF EDITORIAL STAFF 


In accordance with the By-Laws of the 
Board of Editors appointment of the following 
persons as Associate Editors of the JOURNAL 
was recommended by the Editor and subse- 
quently approved by the Board: Harold E. 
Burtt, Harold E. Jones, Arthur W. Kornhau- 
ser, Bertha M. Luckey, Carl R. Rogers, Good- 
win Watson, and F. L. Wells. By these ap- 
pointments representation in the JOURNAL is 
given to each of the Sections of the Associa- 
tion and to the membership of the Associa- 


1 Published in “Summarized Proceedings and 
Reports of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association for Applied Psychology,” 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY, 1941, 5 
(January-February) : 27-29. 
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tion in relation to its geographical distribu- 
tion. Each member of the new editorial staff 
is highly qualified by breadth of editorial ex- 
perience and through participation in activi- 
ties of the Association to function in an edi- 
torial capacity. In addition, each individual 
was known through previous editorial rela- 
tionships to be objectively interested in the 
JOURNAL and wholeheartedly cooperative in 
contributing to its development. 

The editorial staff, consisting in several in- 
stances of members of the present Board of 
Editors, has accepted the responsibilities and 
is continuing the same high degree of interest 
in JOURNAL affairs which in previous years 
characterized the editorial activities of the 
Board of Editors. Appointment of a JOURNAL 
staff indicates progress in the organization of 
the Association and a broadening of Associa- 
tion interests. 


INCREASE IN SIZE OF THE JOURNAL 


Approval was given by the Board of Editors 
at its last annual meeting for the publication 
of a forty-eight-page journal, an increase of 
eight pages. Volume V has therefore tripled 
Volume I in the number of journal-pages pub- 
lished. The number of type-pages has not been 
tripled, but has been increased from sixteen 
to approximately forty-five pages, the loss of 
6 per cent of the type-space being due to the 
use of the present ten-point Century Expand- 
ed type instead of the ten-point De Vinne type 
originally used. More economical use of the 
space available in the JOURNAL would be pos- 
sible if smaller ten-point type were available.” 


INCREASE IN CIRCULATION AND ORDERS 
FOR OFFPRINTS 


Circulation.—Annual reports of the JOURNAL 
have shown yearly increases in subscriptions 
from both members and non-members of the 
Association. In addition there has been in- 
creasing demand for the JOURNAL as shown by 
the number of orders for single copies of cur- 
rent issues and for back numbers. While the 


2In a recent reply to a request for an opin- 
ion on the readability of the present JOURNAL 
type, Dr. Miles A. Tinker, who is co-author 
with Professor Donald G. Paterson of studies 
on the readability of type, recommended the 
use of normal ten-point type for the purpose 
of conserving space and economizing on print- 
ing. He stated that the ordinary ten-point type 
would be just as legible as the Century Ex- 
panded type now used and that his studies 
show no differences in legibility between the 
two types. 
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greater proportion of the increased circulation 
represents growth of professional interest in 
the Association, there is evidence that the pub- 
lication of certain issues of the JOURNAL de- 
voted to special topics increases the demand 
for those issues and leads in some instances to 
yearly subscriptions. Maintenance of the pres- 
ent circulation level as well as increases in 
circulation during the period of national emer- 
gency will depend both upon the support of 
the Association through its membership and 
the continued improvement in the quality of 
the JOURNAL through editorial decision and se- 
lection. 

Orders for offprints.—There has been an ap- 
preciable increase in orders for offprints of 
published articles. In the six issues of Volume 
IV published in 1940 orders were received for 
7,675 offprints of 30 articles and 800 offprints 
of the annual program, making a total of 
8,475. For the first four issues of Volume V 
published during 1941 orders were received for 
13,950 offprints of 20 articles, and 500 offprints 
of the annual program, making a total of 
14,450. Altogether 22,925 offprints were pub- 
lished. 

Permission to reprint in other journals ar- 
ticles or excerpts from articles originally pub- 
lished in this JOURNAL has also been granted. 
This permission has been freely given after 
the approval of the author has been obtained 
and with the proviso that due acknowledgment 
be given the JOURNAL. 

Regularity in the circulation schedule has 
been due in large measure to the publishers, 
who have worked cooperatively in the produc- 
tion of the JOURNAL. 


RESOURCES FOR PUBLICATION 


Manuscripts available—Manuscripts avail- 
able for publication consisted of 87 original 
articles, 2 Association reports and the annual 
program, 13 book reviews and 8 forum discus- 
sions. News notes available through the cooper- 
ation of various individuals, especially officials 
of regional associations, were published from 
time to time. Lists of publications generously 
offered for review purposes by authors or pub- 
lishers were printed as space permitted. One 
photograph was published in each issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

Manuscripts included 11 on hand at the time 
of the last annual report, 1 returned after 
revision, and 75 new manuscripts, making a 
total of 87. These were classified as follows: 


clinical, 7; consulting, 4; educational 17; in- 
dustrial, 15; general, 44. Forty-two, or 48 per 
cent, of these manuscripts were solicited; 45, 
or 52 per cent, were unsolicited. 

Disposition of manuscripts.—Thirty-six, or 
41.4 per cent, of the available manuscripts 
were published; 23, or 26.4 per cent, were re- 
jected; 22, or 25.3 per cent, are awaiting pub- 
lication; 3 are awaiting editorial decision, and 
8 have been returned with recommendations 
for revision, or 6.9 per cent awaiting accep- 
tance. 


EMPHASIS IN APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY AS SHOWN 
BY ARTICLES PUBLISHED 


The prospectus for the publication of Vol- 
ume V has been carried out with the exception 
that three instead of two issues were devoted 
to general, unsolicited papers, and three in- 
stead of four issues were devoted to special 
topics. This change was necessary in order 
to prevent undue delay in the publication of 
the general papers which were available. 

In addition to the regular departments of the 
JOURNAL the three general issues were com- 
prised of the official proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation, the presidential and vice-presidential 
addresses, and a group of papers dealing with 
the applications of psychology, the improve- 
ment or evaluation of instruments of psycho- 
logical measurement, and trends in practice or 
research in applied psychology. 

The following significant problems relating 
to psychological service have been discussed in 
three numbers of the 1941 JOURNAL: Sympo- 
sium on Certification and Licensing, Market 
Problems and Market Research, and Psycho- 
logical Service in National Defense. Papers 
discussing these topics have been solicited by 
the Editor. The merits of these issues are due 
to the splendid cooperation of all authors who 
were invited to contribute articles on the topics 
specified and to members of the Board of Edi- 
tors and the editorial staff who aided in plan- 
ning these numbers. To all of these persons 
the Editor acknowledges indebtedness, and ex- 
presses special appreciation to those contribu- 
tors who gave generously of their time while 
occupied in the performance of tasks imposed 
by the national emergency. 


EDITORIAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
Members of the editorial staff have unani- 
mously cooperated in the management of the 
JOURNAL through the selection of manuscripts 
for publication and by rendering decisions on 
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all significant questions of management or 
policy affecting the JOURNAL. 

In the selection of manuscripts there is a 
tendency to accept papers which make a sig- 
nificant and original contribution to the appli- 
cations of psychology and to reject those pa- 
pers which are essentially theoretical or sta- 
tistical. Likewise there is a tendency to reject 
papers which are not well documented, lack 
perspective on the problem, lack sufficient con- 
tent to interest the Association generally, in- 
dulge in controversy rather than present fac- 
tual data, present procedures which are not 
creditable, and which are statements of things 
already known by advanced workers and do 
not contribute anything essentially new. While 
recommendations for minor revisions may be 
made to an author, papers for which extensive 
revision seem indicated are generally rejected. 
Editorial opinion of the JOURNAL represents 
a high standard of professional practice and 
of literary form. 

Editorial decisions have also been rendered 
on such questions as: topics to which special 
issues of the JOURNAL should be devoted, new 
fields of interest to psychologists, contents and 
allocation of space, publication policies, pub- 
lication of portraits, increase of number of 
pages in the JOURNAL, and so forth. The inter- 
est shown by the promptness with which re- 
plies to specific referrals have been returned 
may be mentioned here as indicative of the co- 
operation among the JOURNAL staff. 

At the present time two significant topics 
chosen for 1942 are receiving editorial atten- 
tion: Youth Problems, and Service and Civilian 
Morale. Preparation of papers on New Fields 
for Psychologists is under way. 

In concluding this report the Editor wishes 
to express her appreciation for the confidence 
placed in her by the action of the Board of 
Editors at the Fourth Annual Meeting, and to 
acknowledge the helpful counsel which has 
been received from members of the Board of 
Editors, from editors of other psychological 
periodicals, and from members of the profes- 
sion to whom she has turned for guidance. 
Progress in the development of the JOURNAL 
has been furthered by suggestions generously 
given, by cooperation of the contributors to the 
JOURNAL, and, increasingly, by the support and 
interest of the editorial staff. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. P. Symonps, Editor 


August 31, 1941 


DIRECTORY OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGISTS 


It was planned that copy of the Directory, 
which was completed at the time of the last 
annual meeting, would be turned over to Sci- 
ence Press during the meeting. Because of the 
illness of Mr. Jacques Cattell it was impossible 
to do this. The delay, however, permitted a 
number of last minute changes. The manu- 
script was sent to Science Press on September 
11, 1940. Proof was read in Bloomington by 
Miss Iris Stevenson and Mrs. Louttit. The 
finished book was published on January 29, 
1941 and copyrighted on March 21, 1941. 

Mailing wrappers were placed on each book 
by the printers, but all addressing and mailing 
were done by Bloomington. The total printers’ 
bill was $757.55 for one thousand copies. The 
distribution of copies was as follows: 


Of EE NTS RT 
Complimentary and review .......... 25 
Sh acti cainsiermctecnniamaiiabainitinns 77 
Remaining in stock —...................... 278 

1000 


Publicity was given to the Directory by no- 
tices in the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOL- 
ocy, the Journal of Applied Psychology, the 
Psychological Bulletin and Publishers’ Weekly. 
Also direct mafi announcements were sent to 
the following: 


University libraries ...................... 100 
Punees libserices ...........u........ TT 
Institutions for feeble-minded and 
RSE 
City school superintendents, State 
School Superintendents, State 
Departments of Health, State 
Departments of Public Wel- 
SI ens te pnpencencancctigaibaniniieaaitatien: me 
409 


The Directory has been offered for sale at 
$1.00 per copy with a 50 per cent discount to 
libraries. To the date of meeting, $38.00 worth 
have been sold. 


C. M. Lourtit, Editor 


Bulletin Series.—The only sumber of 
the Bulletin Series published during the 
year was Number 8, February, 1941, 
“Survey of Members’ Views on the 
Time and Place of the Annual Meeting.” 
It is proposed to publish another num- 
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ber after the 1941 meeting giving a 
complete list of officers and committee 
members. 


BOARD OF AFFILIATES 


Due to the fact that Dr. Holsopple’s 
term as Chairman of the Board of Affili- 
ates expired and he was unable to attend 
the meeting, and to the fact that Dr. 
Ford, Secretary of the Board, resigned 
because of his active service in the U.S. 
Navy, the meeting of the Board of Af- 
filiates was called by Dr. Doll. At this 
meeting new officers were elected. The 
minutes of the meetings held at Evans- 
ton follow: 


1. The first meeting of the Board of Affili- 
ates was held in Room 217, Scott Hall, at 10 
a.M. After some preliminary remarks by Dr. 
Edgar A. Doll, President of the Association, 
Dr. Bertha Luckey served as chairman pro 
tem. The following persons attended the meet- 
ing: Harriet E. O’Shea (Indiana Association 
of Clinical Psychologists, Inc.), James D. Jack- 
son (New Jersey Association of Psycholo- 
gists), Lewis B. Ward (Wisconsin Association 
for Applied Psychology), Steuart Henderson 
Britt (Washington-Baltimore Branch of Amer- 
ican Psychological Association), Myra W. 
Kuenzel (Ohio Association for Applied Psy- 
chology, and Representative on Board of Edi- 
tors), John J. B. Morgan (Representative 
from Clinical Section), Bertha M. Luckey 
(Chairman pro tem). 

2. Dr. Harriet E. O’Shea was elected Chair- 
man of the Board of Affiliates, Stuart Hender- 
son Britt was elected Secretary of the Board, 
and Miss Myra W. Kuenzel was elected Repre- 
sentative to the Board of Editors. 

8. Dr. Alice I. Bryan came before the 
Board of Affiliates to discuss the problems of 
the Metropolitan New York Association for 
Applied Psychology. 

4. Upon motion of Dr. Britt, it was voted 
that a recommendation be sent to the Board 
of Governors that Article V of Section 4 of 
the By-Laws be amended. The propesed 
amendment will be found in this report on 
page 44. 

5. Upon the motion of Dr. Morgan, it was 
voted that if the above amendment is passed 
by the Association, an invitation be extended 


by the Board of Affiliates to the Metropolitan 
New York Association for Applied Psychology 
to affiliate with the A.A.A.P. 

6. Miss Kuenzel moved that the Chairman 
and Secretary of the Board of Affiliates be 
instructed to maintain a continuous survey of 
possible affiliation of state and local groups. 
After discussion, the motion was passed. 

7. The motion by Dr. Ward was passed 
that the Secretary of the Board of Affiliates 
write to the Editor of the JOURNAL or Con- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY, suggesting that the list- 
ing on the back cover of the JOURNAL OF Con- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY be revised so that Society 
Representatives and Section Representatives 
would be shown separately in the same para- 
graph. 

8. A second motion by Dr. Ward also 
passed, that the Secretary write to the Editor 
of the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 
recommending that each issue of the JOURNAL 
carry a list of all standing committees of the 
A.A.A.P. 

9. Dr. O’Shea raised the question of wheth- 
er the Secretary of the Board of Affiliates, as 
well as the Chairman, should not serve for a 
three-year term. After discussion, it was 
agreed that this question should be taken up 
again at the 1942 meeting. 

10. Dr. Britt reported the work of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, of which he is the chair- 
man, and also made recommendations with ref- 
erence to a change in status of the Committee 
on Legislation. Letters were then read from 
Dr. J. Q. Holsopple and Dr. Charles A. Ford, 
dealing with the same problem. Dr. Britt then 
moved, and the motion was seconded, that the 
Committee on Legislation be transferred from 
the Board of Affiliates and become a regular 
standing committee of the American Associa- 
tion for Applied Psychology. Dr. Jackson of- 
fered an amendment to the motion, to read, 
“That the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Board of Affiliates be ex-officio members of the 
Committee on Legislation.” After due discus- 
sion, both the amendment and the motion as 
amended were passed. 

11. Some discussion took place concerning 
the question of possible funds for the use of 
the Board of Affiliates, but no action was tak- 
en. It was understood that the officers of the 
Board of Affiliates would inquire of the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the A.A.A.P. whether any 
funds are allotted to the Board of Affiliates. 
(Subsequent to the meeting it was found that 
$25.00 a year is allowed the Board from the 
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general A.A.A.P. treasury.) 

12. Standards of recognition of psycholo- 
gists were discussed, including mention of the 
possible bearing of membership requirements 
of affiliated societies on psychological standards 
throughout the country. A motion by Dr. Mor- 
gan was carried that the Chairman appoint 4 
committee of three to study the membership 
requirements of affiliated societies. Dr. Morgan 
was appointed Chairman of the Committee, but 
he found later that his term of office as repre- 
sentative from the Clinical Section expired 
with the present annual meeting, and he asked 
to be relieved of his appointment as Chairman 
of the Committee. The Chairman of the Board 
accepted his resignation but requested him to 
act with the Committee. 

13. Upon proper motion the meeting ad- 
journed at 12:45 noon. 

The second meeting of the Board of Affiliates 
was called to order on September 2, 1941, by 
the Chairman, Dr. O’Shea, at one o’clock in 
Room 203, Scott Hall. Members present includ- 
ed Drs. Harriet E. O’Shea, Steuart H. Britt, 
Myra W. Kuenzel, James D. Jackson, Arthur I. 
Gates and Robert G. Bernreuter. 

1. A motion was made by Dr. Bernreuter 
for the Chairman, Secretary, and Representa- 
tive te the Board of Editors to conduct a sur- 
vey of the members of affiliated societies re- 
garding possible subscriptions to the JOURNAL 
OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY at a rate less than 
the list price. The Board of Affiliates will 
summarize the results of the questionnaire and 
send such to the Board of Editors with a rec- 
ommendation. Seconded and passed. 

2. In discussion it was decided that the 
two prices of $2.00 and $2.50 were to be in- 
cluded in the questionnaire. 

3. Dr. Gates raised the question as to 
whether the Board of Editors would be influ- 
enced in their decision to allow group subscrip- 
tions by the quantity of the group subscrip- 
tions. 

4. The question of whether the group sub- 
scriptions should be cleared through the Sec- 
retaries of the Affiliated Societies or whether 
they should be directly solicited by the Circula- 
tion Manager of the JOURNAL was discussed, 
but no action was taken. 

5. The Chairman reported that the pro- 
posed amendment passed at the preceding 
meeting (see Item 4 of preceding meeting) had 
been filed with the Board of Governors and 
would be read without comment at the business 
meeting to prepare for action at the next an- 


nual meeting. 

6. The Chairman reported that the vote 
to extend affiliation to the Metropolitan New 
York Association for Applied Psychology, con- 
tingent on the passing of the amendment next 
year, had been presented to the Board of Gov- 
ernors who received it as a report. No action 
by them is possible until the next annual meet- 
ing. 
7. A motion was made by Dr. Gates that 
a subcommittee of the Board of Affiliates be 
appointed to consider the feasibility of affilia- 
tion with national organizations pursuing simi- 
lar objectives. It shall be a committee of three 
to be appointed by the Chairman with the 
Chairman of the Board of Affiliates as one 
member. The subcommittee shall present its 
report to the Board of Affiliates which, if it 
approves, shall transmit the report to the 
A.A.A.P. Committee on By-Laws. Seconded and 
passed. The Chairman announced that the 
Committee would be Dr. Arthur I. Gates 
(Chairman), Miss Myra W. Kuenzel, and Dr. 
Harriet E. O’Shea. 

8. Miss Kuenzel moved that the Secretary 
be instructed to send letters to affiliated organi- 
zations calling their attention to the fact that 
their Representatives to the Board of Affiliates 
should be elected for a term of three years in 
accordance with a policy of the Board of Affili- 
ates which has been previously accepted. Sec- 
onded and passed. 

9. Dr. Jackson moved that the meeting be 
adjourned. Seconded and passed. 

An informal poll of members indicated ap- 
proval of the affiliation of two societies with 
the Board of Affiliates: the Minnesota Society 
for Applied Psychology, and the Michigan 
Psychological Association. 

STBUART HENDERSON Britt, Secretary 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The report of the Election Committee 
follows: 


A total of 199 nomination ballots was re- 
ceived by the Chairman by June 19. Each mem- 
ber had the privilege of nominating up to 6 
persons. There resulted a total of 465 individ- 
ual nomination “mentions” distributed among 
112 candidates. The following 9 names received 
the highest number of nomination votes and 
their names were placed on the election ballots: 
Paul S. Achilles, Walter V. Bingham, Robert 
A. Brotemarkle, Harold E. Burtt, Arthur I. 
Gates, Carl R. Rogers, Percival M. Symonds, 
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Morris S. Viteles, Fred L. Wells. 

There were 391 election ballots re urned. 
Votes were counted according to the transfer- 
able preferential system. It gives the Commit- 
tee great pleasure to announce that the choice 
of the Association for its next president is 
Walter V. Bingham. 

Your Committee recommends that preferen- 
tial balloting be extended next year to the 
nomination ballots. This will cause the expen- 
diture of two to three more hours in counting 
the ballots but should help to secure more cer- 
tainly the nomination of the persons most 
favored by the membership. 

DONALD G. PATERSON 
DouGLas H. FRYER 
Horace B. ENGLISH, Chairman 


The Board of Governors recommend- 
ed and the Association approved the 
election of Dr. Albert K. Kurtz as Asso- 
ciation Treasurer for 1942-44. 

Elections in the Sections and Boards 
are conducted by those bodies in accor- 
dance to their own By-Laws. 

The newely elected Section and Board 
officers are reported by their respective 
groups as: 

Clinical Section: Chairman, Carl R. 
Rogers; Secretary-Treasurer, Gertrude 
Hildreth; Representative Board of Af- 
filiates, Robert Bernreuter; Representa- 
tive Board of Editors, Edgar A. Doll; 
Member-at-Large Council, James B. 
Miner. 

Consulting Section: Member-at-Large 
Executive Council, E. L. Kelly; Repre- 
sentative Board of Editors, C. C. Miles. 

Educational Section: Chairman, 8. L. 
Pressey; Secretary, W. C. Trow; Rep- 
resentative Board of Editors, Carl R. 
Rogers. 

Industrial Section: Chairman, Arthur 
W. Kornhauser; Secretary, Kinsley R. 


‘Smith; Member-at-Large Council, Har- 


old A. Edgerton; Representative Board 
of Affiliates, Morris S. Viteles; Repre- 
sentative Board of Editors, Vernon P. 
Scheidt. 

Board of Affiliates: Chairman, Har- 


riet E. O’Shea; Secretary, Steuart Hen- 
derson Britt; Representative Board of 
Editors, Myra W. Kuenzel. 

Board of Editors: Chairman, Robert 
Bernreuter. 


SUPERORDINATE AFFILIATION 


The affiliation of the Association with 
other national bodies is a problem quite 
distinct from the affiliation of local or- 
ganizations, with the Association. The 
By-Laws provide for such affiliation 
through the Board of Governors. The 
present affiliations of the Association 
are as follows: 

American Psychological Association. 
—The Association has been affiliated 
with the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation since 1938. The cordial cooper- 
ation between the two Associations has 
been evident at annual meetings, and in 
the work of joint committees. 

National Conference of Social Work. 
—Through the efforts of Dr. Edwina A. 
Cowan and her Committee on Relations 
with the Social Work Profession the 
Association has conducted a program, 
and has had a booth at the last two an- 
nual meetings of the Conference. Dur- 
ing the year the Association was for- 
mally affiliated with the National Con- 
ference. 

American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science.—On April 27, 
1941 the Executive Committee of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science voted to accept the 
Association as an affiliate society. Inas- 
much as 173 of our members are Fel- 
lows of the A.A.A.S. we are entitled to 
two representatives on the Council of 
the A.A.A.S. The Board of Governors 
recommended the appointment of Drs. 
A. C. Eurich and A. T. Poffenberger as 
representatives of the A.A.A.P. for a 
three-year term. The appointments 
were voted by the Association. 
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Council of Human Relations.—The 
Association has been represented on 
this Council since January 1, 1939 by 
Dr. Douglas H. Fryer, who was recom- 
mended to succeed himself for another 
three-year term by the Board, and was 
voted by the Association. The functions 
of the Council are described in the re- 
port which follows: 


The Council, which consists of representa- 
tives of national societies of anthropology, ed- 
ucation, forestry, rural sociology, psychology 
and sociology, is organized to advise govern- 
ment agencies in non-political matters of human 
relations. It meets regularly twice a year for 
this purpose in Washington (March and No- 
vember) and holds such special meetings as 
are required to further its program. Travel 
expense is underwritten by the U. S. Forest 
Service in which each representative is listed 
as a Collaborator. The officers of the Council 
consist of H. B. English, Chairman (Repre- 
sentative of American Psychological Associa- 
tion), C. E. Lively, Secretary (Representative 
of the American Sociological Association) and 
Douglas Fryer, member of Executive Commit- 
tee (Representative of American Association 
for Applied Psychology). 

Advisory Service.—The Council has re- 
viewed in some detail during the last two years 
the human relations activities of the Forest 
Service which consist essentially of contacts 
with forest peoples and forest owners. This 
survey has encompassed the work of the Per- 
sonnel Division, the Division of Information 
and Education and the Division of Fire Con- 
trol. It has recommended the organization of 
human relations research in the Forest Service 
to coordinate with existing research in physi- 
cal, biological and economic problems in which 
there would be available specialists: (1) in 
test construction for selection and training of 
Forest Service personnel; (2) in clinical stud- 
ies for training and supervision in community 
surveys of forest residents, similar to investi- 
gations directed at present by Drs. John P. 
Shea and Rensis Likert (Several excellent 
community studies have been published by the 
Forest Service which should form the basic 
material for instruction of Forest Service per- 
sonnel either after selection by Civil Service 
or in Schools of Forestry.) ; (3) in propaganda 
testing for the measurement of the effective- 


ness of the general educational program of the 
Forest Service; (4) in field education of For- 
est Service personnel concerning practical 
problems of human relations. 

Functions of Council_—The Council has es- 
tablished its functions as follows: (1) confer 
with government agencies and advise on gen- 
eral problems of human relations; (2) cooper- 
ate with government agencies in arranging 
conferences of specialists in the Social Sciences 
to advise concerning any special problems of 
human relations; (3) locate government sup- 
ported research and assist in its planning and 
supervision; (4) organize social scientists in 
support of human relations programs of the 
government. It has been suggested that social 
scientists would be efficient members of the 
Council in proportion as they were familiar 
with government problems in human relations 
and it is a part of the Council’s program for 
its members to investigate practical human re- 
lationships of the government where possible. 

Members of the Council have added to these 
functions as individuals. By way of illustra- 
tion, the Chairman (H. B. English) has been 
concerned with the development through out- 
side facilities of a filmed puppet show dealing 
with forest fires to be presented in the form of 
a morality play at the illiterate level of forest 
residences. Dr. A. I. Bryan has assisted in this 
project. Your Representative spent a week as 
morale adviser in conference with fire control 
officials at Elkin, West Virginia, from which 
he reported informally to the Council as fol- 
lows: (1) a friendly working relationship 
existing among Forest Service personnel; (2) 
attitude of pressure of mechanical and routine 
duties among Forest Service personnel, leaving 
little time for human relations activities in 
fire prevention in the field; (3) open-minded- 
ness (generally) toward ideas from specialists 
in human relations; (4) ignorance of human 
relations information generally (as the psy- 
chologist sees it) on the one hand and on the 
other a wealth of practical information on hu- 
man relations with forest residents which 
could be used as a criterion of validity of 
theoretical human relations programs; and 
(5) a point of view recognizing the rights and 
problems of forest residents. 

Support by social scientists of human rela- 
tions program.—The Council called an egg- 
laying conference in May at Asheville, North 
Carolina, to organize a “Southern Conference 
on Social Science in Conservation,” which was 
attended by social scientists of the South, rep- 
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resentatives of government agencies in Wash- 
ington and the South and members of the 
Council. This body has prepared plans for the 
conservation conference to be held in the South- 
east this fall or winter to include in its pro- 
gram discussion of: (1) Patterns of Living and 
Their Relation to Conservation; (2) Institu- 
tional Aspects (especial government) in Rela- 
tion to Conservation; (3) Educational Aspects 
and Problems of Conservation; and (4) Effec- 
tiveness of Conservation Programs (social 
measurement). The first topic concerns both 
the study of patterns of living and the problem 
of adjusting these patterns to conservation 
objectives. The second concerns the adjusting 
of institutions and institutional patterns to 
conservation objectives. The third deals with 
the activities of the public schools and the 
technical and professional schools as well as 
problems of community education. The fourth 
is concerned with the testing of the effective- 
ness of conservation programs. It was agreed 
that problems of curriculum building for the 
teaching of conservation in schools should be 
set aside as the subject of a special conference, 
but the present conference should consider the 
problem of influencing conservation practices 
in education. The Conference Executive Com- 
mittee consists of Dr. Howard Odum, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chairman; Dr. C. H. 
Hamilton, University of North Carolina, Sec- 
retary; Dr. W. E. Cole, University of Ten- 
nessee, Dr. J. E. Greene, University of Georgia, 
Professor G. W. Blackwell, Furman Univer- 
sity, Dr. J. P. Shea, U. S. Forest Service, as 
government representative, and Drs. English 
and Lively, representing the Council on Human 
Relations which is sponsoring the conference 
along with southern societies of social science. 
Douc.as H. FRYER 


Emergency Committee in Psychology, 
National Research Counctl—In compli- 
ance with a request made by the Emer- 
gency Committee of the Association in 
common with all other associations rep- 
resented on the Committee it was recom- 
mended by the Board and voted by the 
Association that Dr. Robert A. Brote- 
markle should continue as the Associa- 
tion’s representative for the duration of 
the Emergency. Dr. Brotemarkle gave 
an informal report at the Business 
Meeting, in which he particularly re- 


ferred to the September-October issue 
(Vol. V, No. 5, 1941) of the JoURNAL* 
for details of the Committee’s work and 


of the services of psychologists in the 
Emergency. 


DELEGATES 


The Board of Governors announced 
that at the invitation of the named or- 
ganizations the following official dele- 
gates of the A.A.A.P. were appointed 
during the year. As delegates to the 
Philadelphia meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
April 4 and 5, 1941: Robert A. Brote- 
markle and Robert T. Rock, Jr. As dele- 
gate to the Fordham University Centen- 
ary Celebration, September 15, 16, and 
17, 1941: Percival M. Symonds. 


CONSTITUTION 


In the May-June (Vol. V, No. 3, 1941) 
issue of this JOURNAL there was pub- 
lished a proposed amendment to Article 
VIII, Section 1, concerning the date on 
which newly elected officers should as- 
sume their duties. This amendment 
should have been voted on at the 1941 
Business Meeting, but on recommenda- 
tion of the Board and with the consent 
of Dr. H. B. English who proposed the 
amendment it was laid on the table. This 
somewhat irregular action was taken be- 
cause of a more general recommenda- 
tion of the Board. 

During the past few years it has be- 
come increasingly evident that the As- 
sociation’s By-Laws are cumbersome 
and contradictory. In addition the By- 
Laws of Sections do not always agree 
with the Association’s By-Laws. Difficul- 
ties have been pointed out by a number 
of members. Instead of attempting spor- 
adic patching of the present instrument 
the Board recommended and the Associ- 


1 Devoted to the topic, “Psychological Serv- 
ice in National Defense.”—Eprror 
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ation voted for the establishment of a 
Constitution Review Committee in the 
following action: Voted that a Commit- 
tee of seven, including a Representative 
of each Section, the Board of Affiliates 
and the Board of Editors be appointed 
to make recommendations for the re- 
moval of inconsistencies of the present 
By-Laws of individual Sections with 
those of the Association and for such 
additional changes as may promote 
more effective functioning of the Associ- 
ation. 

A third matter concerning the By- 
Laws was arecommended amendment to 
Article V, Section 4 from the Board of 
Affiliates. This amendment was read at 
the Business Meeting and is here pub- 
lished. It will be acted upon at the 1942 
meeting. 


a. Strike out the word “State,” which is the 
first word in the first sentence. 

b. Strike out all of the last three sentences 
beginning with “Upon a vote of . . .” and end- 
ing “State organization is perfected.” 

c. In place of these three sentences insert 
the following sentence: “In general, organiza- 
tions so affiliated will be state organizations, 
except when in the judgment of the Board of 
Affiliates it is desirable for local groups to be 
affiliated with the American Association for 
Applied Psychology.” 


Section 4 of Article V would then read 
as follows: 


Professional associations with the same aims 
as the American Association for Applied Psy- 
ethology may apply to the Board of Affiliates 
for affiliation with the Association by submit- 
ting a petition accompanied by its Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws, and membership list. This pe- 
tition shall be presented at the next succeeding 
Annual Meeting of the Association and be 
made an order of business for final action at 
the Annual Meeting one year later. During the 
intervening year the Board of Affiliates shall 
examine the petition and take such steps as 
are necessary to evaluate the organization and 
submit a recommendation through the Board of 
Governors to the Association. In general, or- 


ganizations so affiliated will be state organiza- 
tions, except when in the judgment of the 
Board of Affiliates it is desirable for local 
groups to be affiliated with the American As- 
sociation for Applied Psychology. 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING 


Following the 1940 meeting a ques- 
tionnaire on both the 1941 meeting and 
a general policy on time and place of 
meeting was sent to the membership. 
The returns were summarized in Bulle- 
tin No. 8 which was sent to all members. 
The voting favored Evanston for the 
1941 meeting but was not at all clear- 
cut on general policy. The Board of 
Governors discussed the matter with a 
very definite intention that all interests 
be given due consideration. The Board 
recommended that the 1942 meeting be 
held at the Thanksgiving holiday at a 
hotel in a city to be later decided. The 
membership at the Annua! Business 
Meeting did not accept this recommen- 
dation ; instead they voted that the ques- 
tion of the 1942 meeting be determined 
by a vote of the membership. (Ballots 
were mailed in November, 1941 and the 
results will be announced as soon as 
possible. ) 


MINUTES CLINICAL SECTION 


Meeting held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, Monday, Sep- 
tember 1, 1941, at 3:00 P.M. Meeting 
called to order by Francis N. Maxfield, 
Acting Chairman of the Clinical Section. 

Resolution.—A memorial resolution 
on the death of Dr. Fred Kuhlmann, 
Chairman of the Section, was read. A 
copy is attached hereto page 21. 

Minutes.—The Secretary recommend- 
ed that, since the minutes of the 1940 
meeting had been published in the JouR- 
NAL, the reading of these be waived. It 
was so ordered. 

Secretary-Treasurer.—The report of 
the Secretary-Treasurer was read and 
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accepted as read. 

Committee Reports.—Dr. Stogdill re- 
ported for the Committee on Psycho- 
logical Work in Institutions for Delin- 
quent Boys and Girls. The Secretary re- 
ported the action of the Council recom- 
mending the appropriation from the 
treasury of funds for purchasing re- 
prints to be sent to the institutions 
which contributed data for the report of 
this Committee. The report of the Com- 
mittee was accepted and approved and 
the recommendation of the Council was 
accepted and so ordered. 

The Secretary reported the action of 
the Council recommending that the 
Committee on Intern Training be made 
a committee of the Association. The mo- 
tion to accept this recommendation was 
followed by considerable discussion. Mo- 
tion carried. 

By-Laws.—Dr. Rogers, Chairman of 
the Committee on By-Laws, reported 
the action of the Council recommending 
that the amendments proposed by the 
Committee be approved. Motion to ac- 
cept the report was carried. Motion to 
adopt the amendments recommended by 
the Committee carried. 

Board of Affiliates —There was no 
report from the Representative on the 
Board of Affiliates. 

Board of Editors.—There was no re- 
port from the Representative on the 
Board of Editors. 

Elections.—The Secretary reported 
the following elections: Chairman, Carl 
Rogers (1941-43) ; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Gertrude Hildreth (1941-44); Repre- 
sentative, Board of Affiliates, Robert 
Bernreuter (1941-44); Representative, 
Board of Editors, Edgar A. Doll (1941- 
45) ; Member-at-Large, Executive Com- 
mittee, James B. Miner (1941-44). 

Membership.—The Secretary read the 
list of names recommended by the Coun- 
cil for Fellowship in the Section, (Mary 





C. Burch, Ilse Forest, and Louise W. 
Gates). It was moved and seconded that 
the names as read be accepted as Fel- 
lows of the Section. The Secretary re- 
ported that in addition to the names 
voted on, additional applicants had been 
accepted as Associates. 

The Secretary reported that action 
had been deferred on seven candidates 
for whom the sponsorship of two Fel- 
lows of the Section was not complete. 
Members of the Section were asked to 
call this requirement to the attention of 
prospective members. 

Recommendations.—The Secretary 
reported the following recommendation 
by the Council: That the Council of the 
Section be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to make informal contact with 
federal agencies such as the Children’s 
Bureau and Office of Education, with a 
view to discovery of possible avenues of 
constructive collaboration between pro- 
fessional psychologists and those agen- 
cies. Moved that the recommendation be 
accepted. Carried. 

Dr. Rogers reported that a committee 
of the Education Section had prepared 
material for publication on psychologi- 
cal services to schools and communities, 
and asked to refer this material to the 
Clinical Section for approval with the 
understanding that it would also be re- 
ferred to the Board of Governors for 
the sponsorship of the Association. Mo- 
tion was made that this material be re- 
ferred to the Council of the Section 
with authority to approve it, and for 
any appropriate action. Seconded. Car- 
ried. 

A motion was presented by Dr. Her- 
man de Fremery as follows: 

No member shall sell psychologic tests to 
the layman; nor permit any test of which he 


is the author or co-author to be sold to any 
person other than a psychologist. 


The Secretary read the recommenda- 
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tion of the Council that this be referred 
to the Committee on Ethics. After dis- 
cussion the recommendation of the 
Council was accepted. 

Dr. de Fremery moved that the Clini- 
cal Section request the Association to 
consider the following motion: 


That the secretary be directed, on the re- 
quest of any member, to authorize a telephone 
company to use as a heading in the advertis- 
ing directory the name of the American As- 
sociation for Applied Psychology as follows: 
“Psychologists, members of the American As- 
sociation for Applied Psychology,” and that 
they may list under this heading any members 
who request a listing and present a Certificate 
of Membership in the Association. 


The motion carried.* 

Dr. de Fremery moved “That a com- 
mittee of five be appointed by the chair 
to study and report on psychologic 
terminology for use by clinical psycholo- 
gists.” Motion seconded and carried. 

Dr. Harriet O’Shea moved that a 
committee be appointed to consider the 
teaching of family relations in home 
economic departments of high schools. 
The Secretary read the recommendation 
of the Council which sympathized with 
the motives prompting this proposal but 
took the position that it would hesitate 
to take the initiative at the present time 
in such a movement but would be glad 
to entertain any request from home 
economic departments and to cooperate 
with them in a study of this problem. 
The Council approved the interest of 
psychologists in this field. After discus- 
sion of responsibility in this field Dr. 
O’Shea’s motion was amended as fol- 
lows: “That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the chairman to study the 
teaching of family relations in home 
economic departments of high schools.” 

* On recommendation of the Board the As- 
sociation voted to table this motion pending 
inquiry on the part of the Executive Secretary 


on Seoens spegeds ant the. eset to the Agueeie- 
on. 


Motion carried. Meeting adjourned. 
ELAINE F.. KINDER, Secretary 


MINUTES CONSULTING SECTION 


The Annual Business Meeting of the 
Consulting Section of the American 
Association for Applied Psychology was 
held on September 1, 1941 in Room 202, 
Harris Hall, Northwestern University. 
In the absence of Dr. Paul S. Achilles, 
Chairman of the Section, the most re- 
cent past Chairman, Dr. F. L. Wells, 
presided. When the meeting was called 
to order at 5 P.M., only eight members 
were present, a number which did not 
constitute a quorum. 

The minutes of the last annual meet- 
ing were read, as was the report on 
Section expenditures for the year, but 
no action was taken in the absence of a 
quorum. The report of the Election 
Committee of the Section as submitted 
by the Chairman, Dr. F. L. Wells, was 
presented and the following officers de- 
clared elected for the terms designated: 
Member-at-Large, Executive Council, E. 
L. Kelly (1942-43) ; Representative on 
Board of Editors, C. C. Miles (1942-45). 

Members of the Section sufficient to 
form a quorum had now assembled. At 
Dr. Wells’ suggestion it was moved and 
carried that re-reading of the minutes 
be dispensed with. 

Dr. Bertha Luckey then opened a dis- 
cussion on the need for a study regard- 
ing the matter of fees in consulting work 
of various types. It was moved that 
the Chairman of the Consulting Section 
appoint a committee of three to study 
fees for psychological services and to 
ask the Board of Governors of the 
A.A.A.P. for a suitable appropriation to 
cover expenses of such a study. This 
motion was carried. 

It was also moved that the Chairman 
of the Consulting Section appoint a 
committee of three to carry on a con- 
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tinuous study of projects to be under- 
taken by this Section. Motion carried. 

No further business came before the 
meeting. The Secretary presented an 
informal report of matters pending be- 
fore the Board of Governors in which 
members of the Consulting Section are 
especially interested. The meeting was 
then adjourned. 

ALICE I. BRYAN, Secretary 


MINUTES EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


Vice-President A. I. Gates presided. 
It was announced that the balloting had 
resulted in the election of Sidney L. 
Pressey for Vice-President for a two- 
year term, and of Carl R. Rogers as 
Representative on the Board of Editors 
for a four-year term. The appointment 
of Wm. Clark Trow as Secretary to fill 
out the remaining two years of the un- 
expired term of Alvin C. Eurich, re- 
signed, was confirmed by vote of the 
Section. 

The report of the Committee on the 
Contributions of Psychology to Pro- 
grams of Preparation for Teaching, of 
which Dr. Pressey was Chairman, which 
had been circulated, was read, and it 
was voted that the Committee be dis- 
charged and that a new committee be 
appointed to take up the issues involved 
in instrumentation, that the report be 
printed in the JOURNAL, and that the 
Board of Governors be requested to al- 
locate the sum of $60.00 for reprints to 
be sent to administrative officers of 
teacher-training institutions with a cov- 
ering letter from Dr. Gates. 

The report of the Committee on Psy- 
chological Services to Schools and Com- 
munities, of which Dr. Rogers was 
Chairman included two papers entitled 
respectively: “The Aims and Functions 
of the School Psychologist in a Large 
City,” and “Psychological Services in 
Social Agencies.” The Committee recom- 





mended that these be printed in attrac- 
tive form under the auspices of the 
Association. The report was accepted 
and the Committee discharged. (Since 
these papers had not been circulated, 
read, or passed upon by any Association 
agency, the Board of Governors subse- 
quently tabled the request. It was point- 
ed out that the Association had as yet 
no policy with respect to leaflets such 
as these.) 

The Committee on Publications re- 
ported little progress, and was contin- 
ued in power to act with the Advisory 
Council of the Section to explore fur- 
ther possibilities for establishing a jour- 
nal that would represent the interests 
of the Section. On motion of Dr. Sy- 
monds, it was voted to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider the feasibility of 
ways and means to undertake a “mode!” 
survey, the purpose being to indicate the 
kind of service the Section might render 
to agencies asking for assistance. It was 
also voted that a committee be appoint- 
ed to explore the possibilities of rela- 
tionships of some sort with cther or- 
ganizations of which educational psy- 
chologists are represented substantially 
in the membership. (The incoming Vice- 
president appointed Dr. Gates Chair- 
man of this Committee with the power 
to appoint such other members as he 
may wish.) 

The following persons, whose names 
had been accepted by the Board of Gov- 
ernors for membership in the A.A.A.P., 
and who had signified their interest in 
membership in the Educational Section, 
were voted into membership: John P. 
Anderson, Chester C. Bennett, George 
K. Bennett, Ralph Bedell, Ann K. Blaine, 
Isle Forest, John M. Hadley, Carl Iver 
Hovland, Lawrence W. Miller, Jessie L. 
Rhulman, and M. Erik Wright. 

Wm. CLARK TROW 
Secretary 
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MINUTES INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


The presence of a quorum was estab- 
lished. Minutes of the meeting of Sep- 
tember 3, 1940, were approved as read. 
Committee reports: 

Membership.—In the absence of the 
Chairman of the Membership Commit- 
tee, the Secretary reported the recom- 
mendation of the Council relative to 
four applications for Section member- 
ship, all recently elected members of the 
Association. It was moved, seconded and 
voted that the following four applicants 
be elected members of the Section: 
George K. Bennett, Carl I. Hovland, 
John F. Humes, and Harold C. Taylor. 

It was moved, seconded, and voted 
that the Section recommend to the 
Board of Governors of the Association 
that Walter Dill Scott be accepted to 
membership in the A.A.A.P., with the 
understanding that if he is so accepted 
he will be accepted for membership in 
Section D. 

Program.—Kinsley R. Smith, Chair- 
man, reported for the Program Commit- 
tee. The report was accepted. 

Elections. ~The Secretary reported 
that the Elections Committee had been 
unable to perform its duties because the 
Secretary had not initiated the action 
required by the Constitution. She stated 
that a recommendation from the Coun- 
cil for correcting the error thus made 
would be made later in the meeting. 

Training Programs for Industrial 
Psychology.— Bruce V. Moore, Chair- 
man, made a preliminary report for this 
Committee, which was discussed. It was 
moved, seconded and voted that the re- 
port be accepted, and the Committee 
continued. 

Ethics.—Sadie Myers Shellow, Chair- 
man, reported for this Committee. It 
was moved, seconded, and voted that the 
committee be continued. 

National Institute of Industrial Psy- 


chology.—In the absence of the Chair- 
man of this Committee, Paul S. Achilles, 
the Section Secretary, read two para- 
graphs comprising a preliminary report 
to Arthur W. Kornhauser. It was moved, 
seconded, and voted that the Committee 
be continued. 

Public and Professional Relations.— 
Paul Horst, Chairman, was not present, 
but had sent a preliminary report, 
which was read by the Secretary. There 
was lively discussion of some of its 
statements. It was moved, seconded, and 
voted that the report be accepted, and 
the Committee continued. 

It was suggested from the floor that 
copies of these reports be sent to the 
membership of the Section. 

Constitution Changes.—An explana- 
tion was made by the Chairman of the 
changes required in the Section Consti- 
tution to bring it into harmony with the 
By-Laws of the Association: 


1. The presiding officer to be called 
Chairman, instead of Vice-presi- 
dent. 

2. Term of office of Chairman, two 
years, instead of one. 

3. Chairman to serve also as repre- 
sentative on the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Association. 

4, Election of new Chairman on al- 
ternate years, 1942, 1944, etc., and 
of new Secretary once in three 
years, 1941, 1944, etc. 


The recommendation of the Council 
was read by the Secretary, namely, that 
a committee be appointed by the Chair- 
man, subject to approval of the Coun- 
cil, to consider revision of the Section 
D. Constitution necessary to bring it in- 
to agreement with the Association By- 
Laws, and any other desirable revisions; 
that this committee make its recommen- 
dations to the Council, and that the 
Council, upon approval of the proposed 
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changes, carry them to the membership 
by mail ballot. 

It was moved, seconded, and voted 
that this recommendation be accepted. 

Elections.—The Secretary read the 
recommendation of the Council, that the 
present Chairman of the Association, 
Arthur W. Kornhauser, be re-elected to 
serve as Chairman for the year 1941-42, 
and that he serve as Representative of 
the Section on the Board of Governors 
of the Association for the same year, 
thus anticipating the necessary change 
in the Section Constitution. 

It was moved, seconded, and voted 
that this recommendation be accepted 
and Arthur W. Kornhauser declared 
elected. 

The Secretary read the nominations 
of the Council for the remaining offices 
to be filled, as follows: Kinsley R. Smith, 
Secretary (1941-1944); Harold A. Ed- 


gerton, Council Member-at-Large 
(1941-43) ; Morris S. Viteles, Represen- 
tative on the Board of Affiliates (1941- 
44) ; Vernon P. Scheidt, Representative 
on the Board of Editors (1941-45). 

The Chairman called for nominations 
from the floor. It was moved, seconded, 
and voted that the nominations be closed. 

It was moved, seconded, and voted 
that a unanimous ballot be cast for the 
slate as nominated. The ballot was cast, 
and the officers declared elected. 

New Business.—It was moved, sec- 
onded and voted that this Section urge 
the Board of Governors, whenever they 
are contemplating any change in the 
Association By-Laws, to ascertain if it 
conflicts with the Constitution or By- 
Laws of any Section, and in that in- 
stance consult the Section involved. 

Meeting adjourned at 3:45 P.M. 

MILLICENT POND, Secretary 
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MEETINGS 
January 
New York State Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology, College of the City of 
New York, January 31. 


February 

American College Personnel Associa- 
tion, Fairmont and Mark Hopkins Ho- 
tels, San Francisco, Calif., February 
18-20. 

Internationai Council for Exceptional 
Children, Shroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis., February 19-21. 

National Vocational Guidance Asso- 


ciation, Fairmont and Mark Hopkins 
Hotels, San Francisco, Calif., February 
18-20. 


April 

Association for Childhood Education, 
Buffalo, N. Y., April 6-11. 

Eastern Psychological Association, 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R.I., April 
17-18. 

Pennsylvania Association of Clinical 
Psychologists, Harrisburgh, April 27. 


May 

American Council on Education, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 
1-2. 

Eighth Pan-American Child Congress 
in Washington, D. C., at the call of the 
State Department of the United States, 
May 2-9. 

Midwestern Psychological Associa- 
tion, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., May 1-2. 

Massachusetts Society of Clinical 
Psychologists, Judge Baker Guidance 


Center, Boston, Mass., May 5, 7:45 P.M. 

Milwaukee Association for Applied 
Psychology, Milwaukee, Wis., May, 
1942. 


June 

Western Psychological Association, 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash., June 19-20. 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 

The Boston Society of Clinical Psy- 
chologists was incorporated in May, 
1941, under the name, Massachusetts 
Society of Clinical Psychologists. The 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Dr. George Gardner, Judge Baker 
Guidance Center; Secretary, Dr. Stan- 
ley G. Estes, Northeastern University ; 
Treasurer, Miss Louise Wood, Judge 
Baker Guidance Center; Directors: Dr. 
Ruth W. Washburg, Dr. Elizabeth Lord, 
Children’s Hospital; Dr. Robert Young, 
Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study; 
Mrs. Ada L. Allport. 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION OF 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Members of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Psychologists cooperated with 
nine other organizations at a joint meet- 


ing and conference on “Human Rela- 
tions” held in the Ball Room of the At- 


lantic City Convention Hall, November 
10, 1941. Dr. Sidney Sanderson, Rut- 
gers University, former president of 
the New Jersey Association of Psychol- 
ogists, was chairman of the program. 
Dr. Kimball Young spoke on “The Im- 
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pact of Culture on Personality” and Dr. 


Eduard C. Lindeman, on “The Minority 
—Democracy’s Test.” 


A luncheon meeting was held in the 
Mandarin Room of the Hotel Traymore. 
Psychologists from state institutions, 
hospitals, universities, guidance clinics, 
and public schools were present. Mr. 
William Devonald, guest of the Assc- 
ciation, presented the plan of the Long 
Time Planning Committee of the New 
Jersey Educational Association. 

At the business meeting, Mr. Jackson 


of Trenton gave a report of the meet- 
ing of the Board of Affiliates of the 
A.A.A.P. which was held on September 
1 at Northwestern University. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee presented the names 
of fifteen applicants, who were elected 
to membership in the Association. 

Miss Schenck reported that the rec- 
ommendations for certification of school 
psychologists had been referred to the 
State Board of Examiners for consider- 
ation. At the present time this Asso- 
ciation has not been advised of any ac- 
tion in this matter. 


WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE BRANCH OF 
THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Washington-Baltimore Branch of 
the American Psychological Association 
held the first meeting of the year 1941- 
42 on October 30, 1941 at Wilson Teach- 
ers College, Washington, D. C. 

The program of contributed papers 
was as follows: Dr. Steuart Henderson 
Britt, George Washington University, 
“Psychological Testing for District of 
Columbia Selective Service Local 
Boards” ; Dr. Jerome S. Bruner, Federal 
Communications Commission, “Causes 
and Consequences of Short Wave Lis- 
tening in an Italo-American Commu- 
nity”; Mr. Luigi Petrullo, Social Secur- 
ity Board, “Job Families.” 
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WOMEN PSYCHOLOGISTS IN THE 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


A group of women members of the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology interested in problems of the 
national emergency met for discussion 
at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Pennsylvania State College, Sep- 
tember 3, 1940. The group met again 
at the annual meeting of the A.A.A.P. 
at Northwestern University on Septem- 
ber 2, 1941 to explore further the pos- 
sibility of a wider participation of wom- 
en psychologists in defense efforts. 

The chairman of the 1941 meeting 
was Dr. Alice I. Bryan, Secretary of the 
Consulting Section and Program Chair- 
man of the Association for 1941. The 
meeting was sponsored by women offic- 
ers of the A.A.A.P. and women presi- 
dents of affiliated societies. Speakers at 
the meeting were: Dr. Edwina A. Cow- 
an, President of the Kansas State Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Psychologists; Dr. 
Elaine F. Kinder, Secretary of the Clin- 
ical Section of the A.A.A.P.; Dr. Har- 
riet E. O’Shea, President of the Indiana 
Association of Clinical Psychologists 
and Chairman of the Board of Affiliates 
of the A.A.A.P.; and Dr. Millicent Pond, 
Secretary of the Industrial Section of 
the A.A.A.P. 

The meeting consisted chiefly of dis- 
cussion from the floor. It was the sense 
of the meeting that women psycholo- 
gists hope to serve their country both 
on a volunteer and a paid basis without 
sex discrimination. Dr. Robert A. Brote- 
markle, A.A.A.P. Representative on the 
Emergency Committee in Psychology of 
the National Research Council, came be- 
fore the group to present a report of 
developments during the past year af- 
fectiny the activities of women psychol- 
ogists in national defense. 

It was voted that the women officers 
of the A.A.A.P. and women presidents 
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of affiliated societies constitute an in- 
formal] standing committee to serve as 
a clearing house for correspondence and 
discussion during the year and to call 
another meeting of the women members 
of the A.A.A.P. at the 1942 meeting. 
Dr. O’Shea will serve as chairman of 
this group for the year. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA PROGRAM OF COUNTY 
SUPERVISORS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


As a result of a legislative provision 
made in the School Laws by the Penn- 
sylvania General Assembly of 1937, and 
an appropriation totaling some $250,000 
made available by the General Assem- 
bly of 1941, Pennsylvania is inaugurat- 
ing on a state-wide basis a program of 
county supervisors of special education. 
Some three years ago an exception was 
made to the general postponer bill which 
made possible the appointment of three 
of these persons. The program now goes 
into full effect, however, and will in- 
volve some thirty-seven individuals 
working in the rural areas under the 
county superintendents at the level of 
assistant county superintendents. Their 
duties will involve the study and devel- 
opment of educational programs suit- 
able to exceptional children, the coor- 
dination with juvenile courts, when re- 
quested, and assistance to the county su- 
perintendent in the preparation, admin- 
istration, and interpretation of achieve- 
ment tests. These persons are required 
by law to be certificated in Pennsylvania 
as public school teachers and as public 
school psychologists, the latter require- 
ment involving sixty-six hours of clini- 
cal and educational psychology. 


GENERAL 


Dr. Jerry W. Carter, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed director of the Wichita Child 


Guidance Center. He succeeds Dr. Ed- 
wina A. Cowan, director of the Center 
for the past ten years. 

Dr. George D. Stoddard has resigned 
as Dean of the Graduate College and 
Director of the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, University of Iowa, to 
become Commissioner of Education for 
the State of New York. 

Dr. Anthony J. Mitrano has resigned 
as consulting psychologist to the Board 
of Education in Rochester, New York, 
to become director of the Psychological 
Test Bureau in Rochester. 

Dr. S. A. Kirk has been elected presi- 
dent of the International Council of Ex- 
ceptional Children. 

Members of the A.A.A.P. who have 
been granted leave of absence from aca- 
demic duties to engage in activities con- 
nected with the program for national 
defense, include John C. Flanagan, C. 
M. Louttit, Robert T. Rock and Good- 
win Watson. 


CORRECTIONS 


Dr. J. E. Bathurst’s review of Stead 
and Shartle’s Occupational Counseling 
Techniques was inadvertently omitted 
from the Table of Contents and from 
the Index to Volume V of the JOURNAL. 
Dr. Bathurst is a member of the faculty 
of Birmingham-Southern College. He 


taught at the University of Alabama 
during the 1941 Summer Session. 


On page 267 of the November-Decem- 
ber JOURNAL Footnote 5 is the correct 
citation for the quotation, “the differ- 
ences between the two present-day 
schools of sociology (biological-psycho- 
logical on the one hand and sociological- 
social on the other) are fundamental 
and apparently irreconcilable.” As 
printed the footnote referred to a sub- 
sequent quotation. 
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WALTER VAN DYKE BINGHAM, Px.D. 


PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY, 1942 


ALTER Bingham was born on 

October 20th, 1880, in Swan 

Lake, Iowa. He married Millicent Todd, 

Ph.D., geographer and author, in 1920. 
There are no children. 

Walter was a small town boy who, ac- 
cording to his own account, “took a hand 
in many different activities” and became 
a teacher of mathematics and physics 
only to find after four years that he was 
more interested in human beings. This 
led him to Angell’s laboratory, with the 
encouragement of Tawney and Stetson 
at Beloit, his college, and at Chicago 
from 1905 to 1908 where he received the 
Ph.D. he learned from the new function- 
alism that vsychological research may 
have social value. Joseph Peterson said 
in praise of his doctor’s dissertation, 
entitled “Studies in Melody,” that a 
good man was lost to pure research 
when Bingham was later embarked as 
the leader of industrial psychology in 
America. But his loss to the laboratory 
science is well balanced by an inestim- 
able social contribution. 

Dr. Bingham went from Dartmouth 
in 1915 to organize the Division of Ap- 
plied Psychology of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology which he directed 
until the graduate school at that insti- 
tution was discontinued in 1924. This 
was the first graduate training center 
for applied psychologists in this country 
and foremost in the world and it had 
among its faculty and students such 


1 Psychological Monographs, Vol. XII, No. 
50, 1910. Pp. 88. 


leaders in psychological practice as M. 
A. Bills, Charters, Cleeton, Freyd, Korn- 
hauser, Manson, Miner, Moore, E. S. 
Robinson, Ruml, Scott, Strong, Thur- 
stone, Uhrbrock and Yoakum. Burtt and 
Stone previously were students of Bing- 
ham at Dartmouth. 

When war came to the United States 
in 1917 Bingham captured the imagi- 
nation of personnel-minded officers 
with available psychological classifica- 
tion procedures. He guided the activities 
of the Committee on Classification of 
Personnel (Adjutant General’s Office, 
U. S. Army, 1917-18) as its executive 
secretary and then, with the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel, served in the Per- 
sonnel Branch of the General Staff 
(1918-19). Now in a period of na- 
tional emergency, Bingham again is 
assisting the Army as Chairman of the 
Committee on Classification of Military 
Personnel (N.R.C., 1940- ) and as Chief 
Psychologist of the Personnel Proced- 
ures Section of the Adjutant General’s 
Office. If one traced the influence of 
Army classification methods in industry 
over the years following the first World 
War, Bingham would stand out as a con- 
servative interpreter of practical values 
in an age of exaggerated expectation. 

Anyone who has worked with Dr. 
Bingham soon realizes that he has no 
time for psychological gold bricks and 
trivialities. His experience as Director 
of the Personnel Research Federation 
and in editing the Personnel Journal, 
which he helped to found at Carnegie in 
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1922, has made him the judge of prac- 
tical psychological issues in industry. 
He is guided by goals developed through 
years of experience of what is of per- 
manent professional value in psychol- 
ogy. He gives freely of his time to or- 
ganizations devoted to professional pur- 
poses, e.g., as Chairman, Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology, 1917-18; 
President, Psychological Corporation, 
1926-28; Trustee, National Vocational 
Guidance Association, 1930-33; Chair- 
man, Board of Editors, A.A.A.P. 1938- 
39; President, New York State Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology, 1938. 
His bibliography of personal research 
includes more than one hundred titles 


in which the value of fact and technique 
in practice is emphasized. He is ex- 
pressing his ideas more and more in 
psychological treatises which have rec- 
ognized value both for psychologists 
and industrialists. 

For years there has been a warm wel- 
come and sound advice at the “little” 
house at 110 Washington Place, New 
York City, for friends and former stu- 
dents of Walter Bingham. His function 
above all else perhaps is in discovery and 
encouragement of professional talent 
and this is a priceless social contribu- 
tion and heritage for psychology. 

DOUGLAS FRYER 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PRACTICE OF CLINICAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY. By Stanley D. Porteus. New York: 
American Book Co., 1941. Pp. 560. 


The keynote of this book is in the first sen- 
tence of the Foreword: “This book does not at- 
tempt to report all the significant work that 
has been done in its field of reference, but only 
to epitomize my actual practice in clinical 
psychology” (reviewer's italics). This is both 
the strength and weakness of the work. Dr. 
Porteus’ position in clinical psychology is a 
strong one: Several of his contributions, es- 
pecially the Maze Test, are of the highest sig- 
nificance. His exceptional scientific history 
including work with primitive peoples as well 
as with defectives and normal children in Aus- 
tralia, Hawaii, and the United States gives a 
unique richness to his experiences. In so far as 
this volume reports his practice and several 
new methods it is valuable. However, the very 
fact that the orientation is so specifically 
toward the author’s own work makes it of 
questionable value as a general textbook. 

To thir reviewer the chapters lack organiza- 
tion among themselves although each is a co- 
herent essay on a particular topic. The chap- 
ters differ in value, and only limitation of 


space inhibits the temptation to comment on 
each one separately. The author does well in 
his attempt in the first chapter to define the 
role of the clinical psychologist. In differentia- 
tion from psychiatry perhaps too much is made 
of the psychologist’s need for short examina- 
tion because he has to see so many cases, while 
the psychiatrist may take longer. This is cer- 
tainly not true in guidance clinics, by and 
large. What is apparently the theoretical basis 
for his clinical practice is described in Chap- 
ter III. The “biological basis” is entirely neuro- 
logical and the neurological analogies are over- 
simplified in the light of modern psychoneural 
theory. This is perhaps the weakest chapter in 
the book. The chapters describing tests and 
clinical testing methods are excellent for the 
instruments included; but one wonders why, 
for example, there is no mention of the Belle- 
vue-Wechsler Scale. 

In a series of chapters a number of common 
problems are discussed. The chapter on the 
feeble-minded is the best in the book. Three 
chapters are devoted to delinquents and crimi- 
nals, one to the dull and backward, one to “ab- 
normal children” and one to three problems, 
viz, masturbation, enuresis, and stuttering. A 
chapter by Dr. Colin G. Herrick on the diagno- 
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sis of reading disabilities is a very practical 
one in its detailed description of special meth- 
ods. A chapter called “Psychoanalysis and 
Psychology” and a second on “Psychological 
Analysis” present a clever criticism of Freud- 
ian psychoanalysis. 

For the advanced student and the profession- 
al psychologist the descriptions of new methods 
are exceedingly valuable. Worthy of mention 
are: a modified composite Binet (from the 
1916, L, and M but without supporting statis- 
tics), social traits scale, local information 
scale, educational attainment scale (first pub- 
lished in 1922 but never had the recognition it 
deserved), self-indulgence test, criminal index 
for prognostication, visual reading method, 
nurses social rating scale. All of these innova- 
tions strike one as being potentially useful, 
but none of them is supported by adequate ex- 
perimental evidence. 

To characterize this book in a few words is 
difficult. As a general text its value is ques- 
tionable. As a coherent systematization of 
either the theory or the practice of clinical 
psychology it lacks much. It is really a collec- 
tion of personal essays of unequal value which 
shou!d prove of value to the advanced student 
and to the professional. 

C. M. Loutitr 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


THE 1940 MENTAL MEASUREMENTS 
YEARBOOK. Oscar K. Buros, editor. High- 
land Park, N.J.: The Mental Measurements 
Yearbook, 1941. Pp. 674. $6.00 ($5.40 when 
ordered direct from the publisher.) 


When the 1928 Mental Measurements Year- 
book was published, it was hailed almost unani- 
mously by specialists in the field of mental 
testing as a monumental compilation of test 
criticisms that would prove of inestimable value 
to persons ranging from the beginner in the 
use of standardized tests to the specialist in 
test development. That publication has certain- 
ly earned its place in the libraries of test 
specialists. And now one can announce that 
the 1940 Yearbook is in virtually all respects a 
bigger and better publication, which should 
more adequately fulfill the promise of the 
earlier publication to be generally useful to 
the great body of test users. 

The 1940 Yearbook contains the critical opin- 
ions of 250 reviewers, compared with 133 who 
contributed to the 1938 issue. This group in- 
cludes the great majority of the contributors 


to the previous volume and an added number of 
similarly competent critics. The number of 
test reviews has been more than doubled—503 
original reviews cover more than 200 tests— 
and the reviewers have been allowed 700 words 
or more in which to express judgment on a 
test. Furthermore, whereas the 1938 Yearbook 
devoted 55 per cent of its space to books on 
testing, the 1940 Yearbook gives over 70 per 
cent of its space to criticism of tests. 

Most significant, the 1940 Yearbook includes 
critical reviews of old tests currently in wide 
use as well as reviews of new tests. It thereby 
presents in convenient juxtaposition comments 
on the related tests to which a beginner, or 
one who has relied overlong on a single test or 
battery, may be referred to make a choice. A 
new feature is inclusion of a bibliography for 
each test listed, such bibliographies running to 
as many as 134 titles in the case of the Revised 
Stanford-Binet Scale and 147 titles in connec- 
tion with the Rorschach Method. 

The 1940 Mental Measurements Yearbook 
will be valuable to members of all Sections of 
the A.A.A.P.: Clinical, Consulting, Education- 
al, and Industrial. It should be noted that the 
term “mental” is given a general meaning and 
includes tests of intelligence, aptitude, achieve- 
ment, personality, attitude, interest, etc. Dis- 
cussion of individual and group intelligence 
tests will interest all. Clinical and consulting 
psychologists will welcome the bibliography on 
the Rorschach Method but can only hope that 
the 1942 Yearbook will contain critical reviews 
of it. Business and industrial psychologists will 
be especially interested in the 40 pages devoted 
to vocational tests and inventories. Educational 
tests are heavily represented, as is to be ex- 
pected in view of their preponderance among 
test offerings. The classification of these educa- 
tional tests under broad subject-matter head- 
ings will aid educational psychologists and 
schoolmen in considering related tests. 

The reviews of books on measurement con- 
tinue to have the virtues of such reviews in 
earlier yearbooks: complete coverage of cur- 
rent literature of the field with fine editing of 
review excerpts. The section on research and 
statistical methodology books, which occupied 
approximately one hundred pages in the 1938 
Yearbook and which was reprinted separately, 
has been omitted from this yearbook and is 
published separately as The Second Yearbook 
of Research and Statistical Methodology. 

The format of the 1940 Yearbook is excep- 
tionally good. The typography is of a high 
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grade: Pages seven and one-half inches by ten 
and one-half inches printed in double columns 
are in accord with best recommendations for 
speed, accuracy and ease of reading; ten-point 
type throughout justifies the space it takes by 
the ease of reading it affords; very clean type 
makes footnotes highly legible. The volume 
gives every evidence of careful proof-reading. 
The organization and indexing of material, of 
supreme importance in such a reference work, 
are logical and clear. 

The Mental Measurements Yearbook series, 
now unfolding, holds a unique place in the 
literature of social measurement. The practice 
of having several similarly competent profes- 
sional persons offer judgment on the same in- 
strument for joint publication has merit which 
commends its extension to other areas. Not 
only is the reader enabled to compare authori- 
ties, but the authorities themselves are called 
upon to make careful contributions by the 
threat of comparison, “for with what judg- 
ment ye judge, ye shall be judged.” One may 
look forward to future biennial issues of the 
Mental Measurements Yearbook with satisfac- 
tion at the prospect of illuminating and up-to- 
date critiques of the new instruments of mea- 
surement and evaluation now crowding for- 
ward, especially in the educational field. 

As a footnote the reviewer ventures the 
suggestion that the 1940 Yearbook offers to 
teachers of tests and measurements in our 
training institutions course material compar- 
able to selected readings in other subjects. It 
provides the basis for organizing a course 
about specific testing instruments as distin- 
guished from the lecture-exposition approach. 

WARREN G. FINDLEY 

NEw York STATE EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 
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